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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  the  history  of  American  politics  the  candidates  for  official  honors  have 
been  generally  selected  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes  of  men  — 
those  of  whom  the  public  knew  everything,  and  those  of  whom  they  knew 
nothing.  With  the  siugle  fact  of  availability  in  view,  such  selections  are 
not  made  without  good  reason.  Even  a  splendid  fame  —  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Clay  —  may  bar  the  road  to  victory  ;  while  obscurity —  as  in  the  case 
of  Franklin  Pierce  —  may  prove  the  surest  pledge  for  popular  favor  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  political  history,  howbver,  clearly  proves  that  the  promotion  of 
unknown  men  to  positions  of  high  official  honor  and  responsibility  must 
always  prove  a  very  hazardous  experiment.  A  man  without  a  record  may 
make  one,  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  to  his  State  or  country.  But  -the 
most  certain  guarantee  for  safety  and  satisfaction  is  ever  to  be  expected  from 
the  practical  demonstrations  of  a  life  of  thorough  trial  and  experience.  In 
the  recollection  of  this  fact,  it  is  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure, 
that  the  convention  of  the  Republican  party  of  Pennsylvania  have  presented 
the  name  of  Major-General  John  W.  Geary  for  re-election  to  the  exalted 
trust  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  State.  Having  arrived  at  this  decision  with 
great  unanimity,  they  now  claim  the  privilege  of  referring  their  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  to  the  civil  and  military  record  of  the  candidate.  A  prouder  record, 
they  are  confident,  could  not  be  produced;  and  they«feel  perfectly  satisfied 
to  stake  the  merited  issue  of  the  contest  upon  that  alone. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CIVIL  RECORD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


HE  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  defined  and  established  the 


results  of  our  Mexican  war,  extended  the  national  boundary  line  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  California,  with  her  gold-streaked 
mountains,  was  included  in  that  rich  and  vast  accession  to  the  national 
domain.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rocks  and  sands  of  the 
newly-acquired  Territory  were  rich  in  the  most  precious  of  all  metals,  immi¬ 
gration,  as  a  very  gulf-stream,  began  to  flow  around  Cape  Horn,  and  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River,  caravan  after  caravan  began  to  wrnnd  its  toilsome  way  across  the  Plair^ 
and  through  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  “The  gold  of  that  jn{| 
was  good,”  and  the  rich  deposits  of  the  new  El  Dorado  were  quickl  . 
eagerly  sought  by  natives  of  all  climes  and  nations.  All  shades  of  +  mio’nt 
and  character  were  there.  Of  this  strangely  diversified  communit’1  °0^ 
be  said,  “there  was  no  Judge  in  Israel;  every  one  walked  in  De  'Vy,  and 
his  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes.”  But  love  °'  01  ’ 
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reverence  for  law,  are  among  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
American  mind.  Out  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  men,  which  the  power¬ 
ful  attraction  of  gold  had  brought  together  from  the  nationalities  of  the  Old 
and  New  World,  there  accordingly  arose  a  civil  community,  under  the  usual 
forms  of  American  law,  and  governed  in  the  usual  modes  of  American 
administration.  It  was  on  this  strange  and  singularly  interesting  theatre, 
that  John  W.  Geary  commenced  his  public  career. 

Appointed  Postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mail  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1849,  President  Polk,  in  grateful  recognition  of 
his  gallant  services  in  the  Mexican  war,  appointed  him  Postmaster  of  San 
Francisco,  with  full  authority  to  create  post-offices,  appoint  postmasters, 
establish  mail  routes,  and  make  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails  throughout 
California. 


Organises  a  Masonic  and  an  Odd-Fellows’  Lodge  at  Panama. 

Having  received  his  commission  at  Washington,  with  his  customary 
promptness,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Westmoreland  County,  closed  up  his 
business,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  child, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  the  distant  scene  of  his  official  responsibility. 
The  passage  of  the  Isthmus  was  made  in  a  small  boat,  and  was,  at  that  time, 
attended  with  inconvenience  and  danger.  Arriving  safely,  however,  at  Pan¬ 
ama,  he  was  detained  there  nearly  a  month,  waiting  for  the  steamer  Oregon, 
which  was  to  call  for  passengers  at  that  port  on  her  trip  to  California,  via 
Cape  Horn.  Subjected  to  this  detention,  and  being,  as  ever  before  and  since, 
incapable  of  idleness  or  useless  occupation,  he  organized  a  Masonic  society, 
and  an  association  of  Odd-Fellows,  both  of  which  were  designed  to  afford 
relief  to  sick  and  destitute  emigrant  passengers.  These  two  societies  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  as  monuments  of  his  thoughtful  prudence,  and  humane  fore¬ 
sight,  until  the  increased  facilities  fqr  travelling  across  the  Isthmus  rendered 
them  no  longer  necessaiV.  This  may  seem  to  some  a  trifling  circumstance, 
but  it  is  very  significant  as  an  illustration  of  the  pleasing  fact,  that  at  no  stage 
of  his  public  career  has  he  ever  made  even  a,  brief  pause  without  doing 
something  beneficial,  thus  causing  his  name  to  be  held  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance. 


Arrival  at  San  Francisco. 


The  Oregon,  arriving  at  last,  the  Colonel  and  his  family  took  passage, 


and  were  safely  landed  at  San  Francisco  on  the  1st  of  April,  a  little  more 
than  two  months  from  the  date  of  his  commission.  Entering  at  once  upon 
his  duties,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  for  a  time  with  the  rudest 
accommodations.  Having  no  mail-boxes,  he  drew  lines  upon  the  floor,  form¬ 
ing  squares,  which  were  duly  alphabeted,  and  in  these  the  letters  were 
arranged,  and,  as  called  for,  were  delivered  through  a  hole  in  the  window, 
made  by  the  removal  of  a  pane  of  glass.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  other  sit¬ 
uations  of  his  life,  his  methodical  turn,  and  practical  tact,  soon  provided  all 
needful  facilities,  and  brought  the  labors  of  the  office  under  an  easy  and 
expeditious  system  of  operation.  But  scarcely  had  he  effected  these  arrange¬ 
ments  when  he  learned  that  General  Taylor,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
!  '..'v,  had  appointed  Jacob  B.  Moore,  "Esq.,  to  the  position  which  he  had  so 
n  e,‘-but  efficiently  occupied. 


Unanimously  Elected  First  Alcalde  of  the  City. 

AUout  the  time  of  his  removal  from  the  post-office,  and  general  mail 
Briga^er-General  Riley,  having  been  appointed  military  governor 


agency, 
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of  the  Territory,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  settlers  to  assemble  in  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  territorial  government.  By  the  easy 
and  intelligent  dispatch  with  which  Colonel  Geary  discharged  his  duties,  as 
postmaster  and  mail-agent,  he  had  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  so  that  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to 
fill  the  positions  greated  by  the  new  organization,  he  was  selected  for  the 
office  of  First  Alcalde.  This  action  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  not  in  harmony 
with  his  known  and  oft-repeated  wishes,  yet  they  persisted  in  placing  his 
name  on  every  one  of  the  ten  tickets  presented  to  the  people,  and  at  the 
ensuing  election  he  was  unanimously  chosen,  as  was  officially  certified  in  the 
following  document : 

“  To  Hon.  John  W.  Geary. 

“  At  a  special  election  held  in  San  Francisco,  August  1,  1849,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  existing  in  the  office  of  First  Alcalde  of  said  town  and  district,  you 
were  elected  by  fifteen  hundred  and  sixteen  votes,  being  the  whole  number 
cast.  Frederick  Billings, 

Chairman  Board  of  Inspectors  and  Judges. 

“  San  Francisco,  August  2,  1849.” 

This  was  only  eight  days  after  his  retirement  from  the  office  which  he  had 
held  by  appointment  from  the  Federal  Executive.  This  flatteriqg  testimonial 
from  his  fellow-citizens  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  another  mark 
of  confidence  and  appreciation  indicated  in  the  following  proclamation  of 
Goveimor  Riley : 

Appointed  Judge  of  First  Instance. 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  that  I,  Bennet  Riley,  Brevet  Briga¬ 
dier-General  United  States  Army,  and  Governor  of  California,  by  virtue  of 
authority  in  me  vested,  do  hereby  appoint  and  confirm  J.  W.  Geary  as  Judge 
of  First  Instance  in  and  for  the  district  of  San  Francisco,  to  date  from  the 
1st  of  August,  1849.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  this  6th  day  of  August,  A.  I).  1849. 

(official.)  B.  Riley, 

Bt.  Briq.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Gov.  of  California. 

H  VV.  Halleck, 

Bt.  Capt.  and  Secretary  of  State." 

The  office  of  Alcalde,  and  that  of  Judge  of  First  Instance,  were  Mexican 
institutions.  How  onerous  and  important  their  duties  were  will  be  seen 
from  a  brief  enumeration.  The  Alcalde  was  Sheriff,  Probate  Judge,  Re¬ 
corder,  and  even  Notary  Public  and  Coroner.  In  addition  to  these  functions, 
he  held  daily  an  ordinary  Police  or  Mayor’s  Court,  as  well  as  a  regular 
Alcalde’s  Court  for  the  minor  cases  and  general  executive  matters  of  the 
city.  The  Judge  of  First  Instance  held  a  Court  having  both  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  jurisdiction  throughout  the  city  ;  and  a  Court  of  Admiralty  also,  exer¬ 
cising  authority  in  all  maritime  cases.  In  fact,  Judge  Geary  was,  by  virtue 
of  his  two  appointments,  general  Curator  of  the  public,  doing  everything 
that  was  to  be  done,  either  in  the  department  of  civil  or  criminal  business. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  no  other  magistrate  in  the  town,  and  the  Judge 
was  finally  obliged  to  request  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  when  Hon. 
W.  B.  Almond  was  made  Judge  of  First  Instance  with  civil  jurisdiction 
only.  All  these  varied  and  intricate  duties  Judge  Geary  performed  to  the 
utmost  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
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Unanimous  Re-election. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  a  new  election  took  place,  when  he  was  re-elected, 
receiving  all  the  votes  but  four  out  of  the  twelve  thousand  that  were  polled. 
He  continued  in  office  until  the  following  spring,  at  which  time  the  old 
Mexican  institutions  were  supplanted  by  our  own  system  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  . 

Administrative  Ability  and  Integrity. 

In  the  departments  to  which  the  public  voice  had  called  him,  both  his 
talents  for  administration  and  the  integrity  of  his  character  found  many 
occasions  for  signal  illustration.  Under  the  old  Mexican  laws,  Alcaldes 
had  power  to  grant  away  the  public  lands  at  the  fixed  rates  of  twelve 
dollars  for  fifty  vara  lots,  and  twenty-four  dollars  for  one  hundred  vara 
lots.  All  Mexican  Alcaldes,  previous  to  Geary’s  time,  had  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  privilege,  and  disposed  of  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
property  at  these  merely  nominal- prices.  No  sooner  had  he  been  duly 
installed  in  office  than  he  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  make  no 
such  grants,  and  would  at  once  resign  rather  than  conform  to  the  previous 
custom.  At  his  instance  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  city  property,  at  the  old  rates,  and  they  reported  it  to  be  only  $35,000. 
Upon  the  reception  of  this  report,  the  new  Alcalde  ordered  a  portion  of  the 
property  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  it  realized  the  handsome  sum  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  unsold  tracts  immedi¬ 
ately  rose  to  a  proportionate  value,  and  became  worth  millions  to  the  city 
treasury. 

The  authors  of  “  Annals  of  San  Francisco,”  who  were  eye-witnesses,  speak 
of  Colonel  Geary’s  municipal  administration  in  terms  of  strong  and  unquali¬ 
fied  approbation.  “  The  city,”  say  they,  “  comprised  people  of  every  nation, 
class,  and  sort,  many  of  whom  had  for  months  been  exercising  an  unre¬ 
strained  course  of  viliany  and  rascality,  yet  no  civilized  community  was 
ever  more  harmoniously  governed  ;  and  even  after  his  administration  had 
ceased,  its  condition  could  not  compare  with  what  it  had  been  before,  as  was 
proved  from  the  necessity  of  the  action  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  Thefts 
and  robberies  were  of  so  rare  occurrence  that  valuable  goods  were  frequently 
left  in  the  streets  unwatched  and  undisturbed,  and  people  felt  no  hesitancy 
rn  quitting  their  unprotected  and  generally  open  abodes  for  hours,  and  even 
days,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  suffering  loss  during  their 
absence.  The  rogues  had  either  left  the  place,  or  were  terrified  by  the  few 
examples  of  severe  reprehension  that  were  given.  They  soon  learned  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  either  from  the  tenderness  or  partiality  of  the 
magistrate.  A  conviction  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  merited  and  speedy 
punishment,  rendered  as  severe  as  opportunities  permitted  and  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand.  Finding  that  the  rascals  cared  little  for  confinement  in 
the  prison-brig,  where  they  ate  the  bread  of  idleness  at  the  public  expense, 
the  Alcalde  adopted  a  better  method  to  hold  them  in  awe,  and  teach  them 
the  observance  of  good  manners.  He  established  a  chain-gang,  and  attach¬ 
ing  a  chain  and  large  ball  to  the  ankles  of  the  criminals,  that  they  might  not 
escape,  set  them  to  work  at  improving  the  public  streets,  thus  compelling 
them  to  earn  their  keeping,  and  at  the  same  time  be  serviceable  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  company  became  a  feature  of  the  place.  The  people  of  the 
city  appreciated  these  efforts,  and  even  those  who  suffered  admitted  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Alcalde’s  decrees.  Of  twenty-five  hundred  civil  and  criminal 
cases  tried  by  him,  not  more  than  a  dozen  appeals  were  taken  from  his 
decisions,  and  not  erne  of  these  was  ever  sustained.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  arduous  labors  he  exercised  an  unwavering  firmness,  and  dis¬ 
charged  his  duties  regardless  of  feelings  of  preference  or  claims  of  friend¬ 
ship. 
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Chosen  first  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  first  city  charter  having  been  adopted  May  1,  1850,  Judge  Geary 
was  elected  first  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  by  a  very  'flattering  majority. 
During  his  official  term  he  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  the  work  of  per¬ 
fecting  the  municipal  organization  ;  restrained  all  tendency  to  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds;  nobly  sustained  the  city’s  credit ;  hastened 
with  a  few  citizen  soldiery  to  Sacramento  and  quelled  some  serious  riots 
there ;  and  for  his  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  save  the  city,  during  the 
great  conflagration,  he  received  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  people, 
and  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  public  press  without  distinction  of  party. 
Toward  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Mayor  Geary  received  a  commu¬ 
nication,  numerously  signed  by  influential  business  firms  and  respectable  citi¬ 
zens  of  every  hue  and  shade  of  political  opinion,  requesting  him  to  consent 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  But,  while  entertaining  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  honor  that  was  done  him  by  such  an  expression,  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  decline  the  request.  lie  was  prevailed  on,  however,  to  accept  a  place  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  which  had  been  created  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  management  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  city,  and  served  as  their  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  this  position  he  did  much  to  create  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
city’s  securities,  and  to  induce  a  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  she  would 
keep  the  faith  which  had  been  plighted  to  her  creditors. 

Secures  the  Adoption  of  a  Free  State  Constitution  for  California. 

The  services  of  Colonel  Geary  to  the  young  and  rapidly  growing  commu¬ 
nity  on  the  Pacific  had  been  of  great  value  ;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  they 
were  duly  appreciated  and  acknowledged  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  parties. 
But  the  most  important  service  that  distinguished  his  residence  on  that  coast 
remains  to  be  stated.  On  the  first  of 'September,  1849,  a  Convention  of  Del¬ 
egates  assembled  at  Monterey  to  form  a  State  Constitution.  This  body  in¬ 
cluded  the  best  talent  and  ripest  political  experience  of  the  Territory.  Rob¬ 
ert  Semple,  Esq.,  was  chosen  President,  and  Captain  William  G.  Marcy,  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  Convention  completed  its  work  in  a  little  more  than  one  month, 
and  closed  its  session  on  the  13th  of  October.  Colonel  Geary  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  but  occupied  such  a  position  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  at  lai^e,  and  held  such  relations  to  his  party  (the  Democratic)  as  en¬ 
abled  him  to  exert  a  very  potent  influence  upon  its  transactions.  How  he 
exerted  that  influence,  and  what  it  was  worth  to  California  and  the  whole 
country,  q»ill  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Territorial  Committee,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the 
Free  State  clause  in  the  newly  framed  Constitution,  and  the  reference  of 
that  document  to  the  people  for  their  sanction.  In  order  to  obtain  this  ines¬ 
timable  triumph  for  the  great  principle  of  freedom,  Colonel  Geary  merely 
conceded  to  its  opponents  the  temporary  and  trifling  advantage  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Senators  that  were  to  represent  the  new  State  in  the  Federal 
Congress.  From  the  foregoing  narrative  it  will  he  seen  what  one  patriotic, 
capable,  and  earnest  man  may,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  accomplish  for 
his  country.  John  W.  Geary  passed  through  the  “  Golden  Gate,''  landing  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  1  st  day  of  April,  1849,  and  left  California  on  the  l.s£ 
day  of  February,  1852.  In  less  than  three  years  he  had  achieved  more  than 
most  men  achieve  vh  a  lifetime  of  threescore  and  ten. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CIVIL  RECORD  IN  KANSAS. 

Early  Difficulties. 

IT  is  not  proposed  in  a  sketch  so  brief  as  the  present  to  attempt  a  history, 
nor  even  anything  that  could  be  properly  styled  au  outline,  of  political 
troubles  in  Kansas.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  present  a  few  prelim¬ 
inary  facts  in  order  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  what  has  now  passed 
into  our  history  as  Geary’s  administration  of  the  civil  government  of  that 
Territory. 

The  memorable  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  introduced  and  advocated  by  Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Douglas,  after  being  discussed  with  ability  and  eloquence,  vehemence 
and  passion,  rarely  equalled,  finally  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1854,  received  the  signature  of  President  Pierce.  As  must 
have  been  foreseen  by  its  author,  and  its  advocates,  in  re-opening  the  whole 
vexed  question  of  slavery  extension,  it  produced  great  excitement  in  political 
parties,  in  social  circles,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  press  all  over  the  country. 
Pro-slavery  men  on  one  hand,  and  anti-slavery  men  on  the  other,  at  once 
commenced  operations ;  the  former  to  settle  Kansas  with  a  population  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  slavery  ;  and  the  latter  with  a  population  opposed  to  it.  In  the  slave 
States  secret  organizations  were  formed  with  the  design  of  introducing 
slavery,  and  in  the  free  States  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  were  organized  to 
introduce  settlers  who  would  vote  for  its  exclusion.  In  view  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  may  be  readily  conjectured  that  the  emigrant  parties,  having  been 
heated  by  discussion  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  country,  would  not  long 
dwell  peacefully  together  in  the  same  neighborhood.  And,  as  was  the  anti¬ 
cipation,  so  was  the  reality.  On  the  Gth  of  October,  1854,  the  very  day  on 
which  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  Esq.,  first  Governor  of  the  Territory,  arrived,  a 
party  of  pro-slavery  men  came  from  Westport  to  Lawrence  with  intent  to 
disperse  the  Free  State  men,  who  had  founded  that  town  and  settled  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  The  invaders  demanded  that  the  “Abolitionists”  should 
abandon  their  cabins,  strike  their  tents,  and  leave  the  Territory.  But  greatly 
to  the  surprise  of  the  slave-driving  chivalry,  the  freedom-loving  Yankees, 
instead  of  obeying  orders,  prepared  to  tight  in  defence  of  their  property  and 
their  families.  ( 

The  Contending  Parties  seek  to  Conciliate  the  Governor. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  arrived,  each  party  had  an  interview,  stated  its 
grievances,  and  volunteered  such  suggestions  as  seemed  good  to  it,  respect¬ 
ing  what  should  be  the  course  of  his  administration.  But  that  high  official 
knew  his  duty  quite  as  well  as  his  advisers,  and  was  not  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose  to  discharge  it.  The  Act  of  Congress,  creating  a  government 
for  Kansas,  provided  that  the  actual  settlers  of  the  Territory  should  decide 
for  themselves,  by  vote,  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within 
its  bounds.  To  this  Act  Governor  Reeder  was  inflexibly  determined  to  con¬ 
form.  The  result  was,  that,  as  soon  as  his  line  of  policy  became  known,  the 
pro-slavery  settlers  banded  together  against  him.  All  they  could  do  they 
did  to  annoy  him  personally.  All  they  could  do  they  did  to  defeat  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  administer  the  law's  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  execute. 
They  even  carried  their  political  opposition  to  personal  violence.  A  certain 
ruffian,  bearing  the  name  of  Stringfellow  and  the  title  of  General,  assaulted 
and  beat  the  Governor  severely  in  his  own  office.  Meanwhile  complaints 
had  been  lodged  against  that  impartial  functionary  at  Washington,  and  he 
wras  removed  from  his  position.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
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the  removal  of  Governor  Reeder  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  —  Wilson 
Shannon  —  Daniel  Woodson,  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  acted  as  governor, 
and  exercised  his  authority  in  strict  accordance  with  the  preferences  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  pro-slavery  party. 

Gov.  Shannon  assumed  his  official  duties  September  1,  1855.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  personal  desires  and  aims,  he  was  certainly  not  the  man 
to  govern  such  a  community  as  that  of  Kansas  Territory.  Under  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  therefore,  the  passions  of  the  contending  parties  were  more  in¬ 
tensely  inflamed.  Affairs  daily  became  more  complicated.  Confusion  was 
worse  confounded.  There  was  no  excess  of  crime  that  was  left  unperpe¬ 
trated  by  the  pro-slavery  Border  Ruffians — as  they  had  come  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctively  known,  and  shamelessly  to  designate  themselves.  Theft,  rape, 
arson,  highway  robbery,  and  murder  were  crimes  with  which  this  self-styled 
chivalry  almost  daily  stained  its  hands.  The  issue  which  the  pro-slavery 
men  were  resolved  to  force  upon  the  Territory  is  thus  stated  by  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness : —  “  It  was  of  little  consequence  what  number  of  Northern  men  might 
locate  themselves  in  Kansas.  It  was  assumed  that  they  had  no  right  to 
come  there,  unless  with  the  intention  of  assisting  to  make  it  a  slave  State. 
If  they  would  not  pledge  themselve^  to  that  object  they  were  Abolitionists, 
allies  of  disunionism,  and  deserving  of  death;  and  so  far  from  being  a  crime, 
it  was  a  virtue  to  kill  them.” 

Conflicting  Authorities. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  partly  productive  of  this  state  of 
things,  there  were  two  legislative  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  legally 
constituted  law-making  power  of  the  Territory,  First,  the  pro-slavery  legis¬ 
lature  convened  at  Lecompton,  January  12,  1857,  elected  mainly  by  Missouri 
voters;  secondly,  the  free  State  legislature  convened  at  Topeka,  January  C, 
1857.  As  a  sanction  for  legislative  authority  each  party  had  adopted  a 
State  constitution.  In  alluding  to  these  shameful  circumstances  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  free  State  party  had  not  also  been  guilty  of  great  ex¬ 
cesses.  They  bad.  But  there  was  this  palliation  for  their  conduct:  they 
had  been  driven  to  violent  measures  in  pure  self-defence.  Their  enemies 
were  determined  either  to  drive  them  from  the  Territory  or  destroy  them. 
And  when  the  pro-slavery  men  could  not  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  in  favor  of  their  object,  they  combined  against  him,  and  sought  to 
drive  him  from  his  office.  They  had  succeeded  in  having  Governor  Reeder 
removed;  and  as  Governor  Shannon,  though  in  sympathy  with  their  opinions, 
could  not  be  carried  to  their  extreme  lengths  in  support  of  the  views  which 
they  mutually  entertained,  they  petitioned  for  his  removal  also.  And  before 
their  request  had  been  granted,  or,  rather,  before  their  knowledge  of  it,  they 
threatened  him  until  he  fled  from  his  post  through  fear  of  assassination. 
What  a  story!  What  fearful  days  it  foreshadowed!  Voters  had  committed 
perjury;  houses  had  been  burned;  crops  had  been  destroyed;  churches  had 
been  desecrated ;  women  had  been  outraged ;  men  had  been  murdered  ; 
battles  had  been  fought!  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Col.  John  W. 
Geary  was  appointed  Governor  of  Kansas. 

Appointed  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory. 

He  received  his  commission  in  July,  1856,  his  appointment  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee.  Ho 
was  now  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  position  more  difficult  than  any  he  had 
hitherto  occupied.  The  story  of  his  administration  may  soon  be  told.  It 
consists  of  the  formidable  difficulties  he  was  obliged  to  encounter,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  means  by  which  he  overcame  them.  His  preparations  for  the 
journey  were  made  with  his  usual  dispatch. 
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About  the  same  date  of  Governor  Geary’s  departure  from  Washington, 
Mr.  Woodson,  Secretary  of  State,  and  acting  governor  of  Kansas,  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  the  Territory  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  sum¬ 
moning  the  militia  to  arms  to  suppress  it.  As  the  Governor  ascended  the 
Missouri  River,  he  met  Ex-Governor  Shannon  on  his  way  down  the  river, 
flying  for  his  life.  Besides  this,  when  the  steamer  arrived  at  Glasgow,  on 
the  Missouri  shore,  Captain  Jackson  came  on  board  with  an  armed  company 
of  sixty  men,  en  route  for  Kansas,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  driving  out  or  ex¬ 
terminating  the  “Abolitionists.” 

Arrives  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  Governor  reached  Fort  Leavenworth  September  9th.  1856-  On  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  in  these  words: 

“  1  arrived  here  this  morning,  and  have  passed  the  day  mostly  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  which,  as  I  am  now  on  the  spot,  I  begin  to  more  clearly  understand. 

“  I  find  that  I  have  not  simply  to  contend  against  bands  of  armed  ruffians 
and  brigands,  whose  sole  aim  and  end  is  assassination  and  robbery,  infatu¬ 
ated  adherents  and  advocates  of  conflicting  political  sentiments  and  local 
institutions,  and  evil  disposed  persons,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  elevated 
positions  ;  but,  worst  of  all,  against  the  influence  of  men  who  have  been 
placed  in  authority,  and  have  employed  all  the  destructive  agents  around 
them  to  promote  their  own  personal  interests,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  just, 
honorable,  and  lawful  consideration.  The  town  of  Leavenworth  is  vow  in  the 
hands  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  who ,  having  been  enrolled  as  militia,  perpe¬ 
trate  outrages  of  the  most  atrocious  character  under  shadow  of  authority 
from  the  territorial  government." 

The  facts  of  the  case  alluded  to  in  this  extract  were  simply,  that  the  pro¬ 
slavery  party,  in  their  violent  attempts  to  drive  the  free-soil  settlers  from  the 
Territory,  had  obliged  them  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence,  and  then  the 
acting  governor  (Woodstm)  had  called  out  the  militia  (meaning  the  pro¬ 
slavery  men)  to  put  down  a  rebellion  (meaning  the  anti-slavery  men),  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  defend  their  property,  homes,  and  lives. 

The  Situation. 

To  sum  up  the  facts  of  the  situation,  which  must  be  done  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Governor  Gearv  found  the  Territory  in  arms,  —  a  violent  and  utterly 
lawless  party,  bent  upon  the  triumph  of  their  policy  in  defiance  alike  of  the 
Acts  of  Congress  and  the  laws  'of  the  Territory,  —  and  another  party,  not 
lawless,  but  equally  determined  to  maintain  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  These  perplexing  and  most 
disagreeable  circumstances,  calling  for  the  prompt  and  decided  action  of  the 
Governor,  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  facts  that  the  sympathies  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  people  of  Missouri  were  violently  enlisted  in  behalf  of  their 
pro-slavery  brethren  in  Kansas,  and  that  the  Legislature,  and  t he  United 
States  Judges  of  that  Territory,  were  furiously  and  blindly  committed  to  the 
same  side. 

“Equal  and  Exact  Justice  to  All,”  to  he  the  Cardinal  Principle  of  his 

Administration. 

Governor  Geary,  always  quick-sighted,  prompt,  and  practical,  was  not  long 
in  ascertaining  the  true  state  of  public  affairs,  nor  in  deciding  upon  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  pursue.  Having  duly  informed  himself,  and  calmly  made 
up  his  mind,  he  fearlessly  announced  Lis  policy.  In  a  public  address  at  Le- 
compton  he  said:  “I  appear  among  you,  a  stranger  to  most  of  you,  and  for 
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the  first  time  have  the  honor  to  address  you  as  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Kansas.  The  position  was  not  sought  by  me,  but  was  voluntarily  tendered 
by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation.  As  an  American  citizen,  deeply 
conscious  of  the  blessings  which  ever  flow  from  our  beloved  Union,  I  did 
not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  shrink  from  any  duties,  however  delicate 
and  onerous,  required  of  me  by  my  country.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  executive  office,  I  have  deliberately  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  and  as  God  may  give  me  strength  and  ability,  I  will  endeavor  to 
faithfully  discharge  its  varied  requirements. 

“  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organic  law  of  the 
Territory,  will  be  the  lights  by  which  I  shall  be  guided  in  my  executive 
career.” 

The  same  just  and  patriotic  sentiments  pervaded  his  first  annual  message 
to  the  territorial  assembly.  “  I  will  administer,”  said  he,  “equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  political  party  or  religious  persuasion.” 
Upon  this  eternal  principle  the  Governor  took  his  stand  at  the  outset,  and 
there  he  maintained  himself  to  the  last.  And  as  he  had  good  reason  to 
anticipate,  this  faithful  attitude  roused,  and  combined  against  him,  all  those 
elements  of  violence  and  disorder  which  had  disgraced  the  Territory  prior  to 
his  assumption  of  its  government..  But  he  who  is  right  need  never  fear,  and 
the  new  Governor  was  not  only  right,  but  prompt,  and  capable  in  all  matters 
of  administration  to  a  degree  that  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  re¬ 
quired  to  govern  his  fellow-mortals. 

An  army  of  three  thousand  men  had  come  to  destroy  the  free  State  town 
of  Lawrence,  and  in  less  pious  and  elegant  than  vehement  and  forcible 
language  of  that  section,  “  to  wipe  out  the  d - d  Abolitionists.'" 

The  Governor  rode  into  their  camp,  at  Franklin,  unattended,  assumed 
command  of  the  forces,  and  addressing  to  them  some  earnest  words  of 
patriotic  and  loyal  counsel,  disbanded  and  sent  them  to  their  homes. 
When  he  approached  their  lines,  he  did  not  know  whether  they  would  shoot 
him  or  acknowledge  his  authority.  It  was  an  extremely  critical  case.  It 
required  great  presence  of  mind.  But  he  was  'equal  to  the  situation. 
Lecompt,  a  third-rate  Maryland  lawyer.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory,  used 
his  authority  both  under  and  above,  within  and  beyond  the  law,  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  pro-slavery  cause.  But  the  Governor  overruled  his 
decisions.  The  Legislature  enacted  laws  directly  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  organic  law  of  the  Territory.  But  the  Governor  vetoed 
them. 

Finally,  perceiving  that  opposition,  personal  and  official,  would  not  drive 
him  from  his  just  purposes,  they  changed  their  tactics,  and  if  he  would  favor 
the  pro-slavery  policy  they  promised  that  he  should  be  Senator  from  the 
new  State  in  the  Federal  Congress.  But  to  the  man  who  had  the  audacity 
to  make  to  him  this  proposition,  the  Governor  declared,  should  he  have. the 
Infamous  assurance  to  repeat  it,  he  would  pitch  him  through  the  window. 

*  Peace  Restored  to  Kansas. 

Governor  Geary,  as  we  have  seen,  assumed  the  functions  of  office  Septem¬ 
ber  9th,  1856.  Three  weeks  from  that  day,  owing  to  his  vigorous  and  skil¬ 
ful  measures,  he  was  enabled  to  make  to  Secretary  Marcy  the  announcement 
contained  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  Peace  now  reigns  in  Kansas.  Confidence  is  gradually  being  restored. 
Settlers  are  returning  to  their  claims.  Citizens  are  resuming  their  ordinary 
pursuits,  and  a  general  gladness  pervades  the  community.’’ 

His  administration  was  brief,  terminating  in  six  months  from  the  date  of 
its  inauguration.  In  this  short  space  of  time  he  had  suppressed  all  organized 
violence,  and  restored  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  and  territorial  laws.  It 
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must,  therefore,  have  been  with  a  proud  and  grateful  sense  of  satisfaction 
that  he  was  able  to  say  to  Secretary  Marcy,  in  his  last  official  communica¬ 
tion  to  that  gentleman : 

“In  this  state  of  affairs  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  action  on  my 
part  seemed  the  only  remedy  for  the  growing  evils.  Impar-tial  justice  will 
ever  commend  itself  to  every  American  citizen  worthy  to  hear  the  name. 
To  disband  armed  bodies  of  men  assembled  under  color  of  law,  and  disperse 
others  brought  into  antagonistic  existence  without  authority,  both  inflamed 
by  the  most  exciting  of  q  stions,  and  both  committing  outrages  which  all 
good  men  must  deplore,  required  neither  hesitation  nor  fear. 

“I  am  most  happy  to  inform  you,  that,  in  order  to  calm  these  disturbing 
elements,  and  bring  the  people  back  to  sober  reason,  I  have  not  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  any  measures  unknown  to  the  law,  and  not  covered  by  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  my  instructions.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  special  gratification  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  since  my  arrival  here  peace  has  been  restored,  and  the 
fierce  passions  of  man  soothed,  without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  fratri¬ 
cidal  blood. 

“  The  peace  of  the  Territory  is  now  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  all 
parties  at  length  having  relinquished  the  idea  of  a  resort  to  arms,  and  agree¬ 
ing  to  refer  the  adjustment  of  all  political  disputes  to  the  ballot-box,  or  other 
lawful  expedients.” 

These  lines  were  written  as  Franklin  Pierce  was  preparing  to  vacate  the 
Presidential  Mansion.  And  being  satisfied,  from  intelligence  which  he  could 
not  doubt,  that  the  incoming  Administration  would  endeavor  to  force  a  pro¬ 
slavery  policy  upon  Kansas,  contrary  to  the  organic  law  and  the  wishes  of 
a  majority  of  the  territorial  residents,  on  the  very  day  of  James  Buchanan’s 
inauguration,  Governor  Geary  forwarded  to  the  newly-installed  chief  magis¬ 
trate  the  following  letter  of  resignation: 

“  Executi  ve  Department,  Kansas  Territory, 
Lecompton,  March  I,  1851. 

“His  Excellency,  James  Buchanan, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

“  Dear  Sir:  —  Please  accept  my  resignation  as  Governor  of  Kansas  Ter¬ 
ritory,  to  take  effect  on  the  20th  of  the  present  month,  by  which  time  you 
will  be  enabled  to  select  and  appoint  a  proper  successor. 

“  With  high  resDects,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Geary.’’ 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  trying  and  difficult,  and  yet  most  success¬ 
ful  and  triumphant  acts  in  the  public  life  of  the  man  whom  the  patriotic  and 
loyal  people  of  Pennsylvania,  both  civilians  and  soldiers,  desire  to  honor. 
Let  it  speak  for  him.  From  it  might  be  predicted  the  course  he  would  pur¬ 
sue  in  the  dreadful  contest  which  treason  and  traitors  were  a  few  years  later 
about  to  wage  against  the  Union,  and  against  those  principles  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  which  he  had  so  ably  and  successfully  maintained  in  California 
and  Kansas.  And  his  civil  administration  of  the  affairs  of  these  two  Terri¬ 
tories,  under  circumstances  of  so  much  disorder  and  difficulty,  clearly  show 
his  capacity  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth,  in  these 
happier  days  of  order,  peace,  and  prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CIVIL  EECORD  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


HEN,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  the  Republican  leaders  began  to  consider  the 


VV  important  question  of  selecting  a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair 
of  the  State,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  one  citizen  who,  above  all 
others,  would  command  the  hearty  approval  and  earnest  support  of  the  party 
that  had  just  saved  the  Federal  Union.  Other  gentlemen  were  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  office  with  respect,  and  in  their  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  with  some  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  name  of  John  W.  Geary  set  the 
hearts  of  the  patriotic  masses  in  a  blaze,  and  called  forth  responses  that 
were  at  once  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  question  of  the  nomination.  So 
ample  and  varied  had  been  his  experience  in  civil  affairs,  so  capable  and 
faithful  his  management  of  them,  and  so  gallant  and  distinguished  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  soldier,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  popular  heart  coincided  with  the 
verdict  of  the  popular  judgment  to  make  him  the  candidate  for  the  highest 
honor  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  native  State. 

After  a  very  spirited  canvass,  General  Geary  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  seventeen  thousand;  and  but  for  the  Federal  influence  wielded 
against  him,  through  the  treacherous  and  subservient  tools  of  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  his  majority  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  thirty  thousand. 

And  now,  in  conformity  with  the  general  custom  of  according  to  a  success¬ 
ful  candidate  a  chance  for  the  honors  of  a  second  official  term,  Governor 
Geary  has  recently  received  at  the  hands  of  his  party  the  flattering  compli¬ 
ment  of  a  unanimous  re-nomination. 

That  he  would  be  re-nominated  was  never  seriously  doubted  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  his  administration.  But  whatever  the  degree  of 
personal  and  official  merit,  claimed  for  him  by  his  friends,  only  those  who 
were  best  informed  as  to  the  contents  of  his  official  record,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  record  had  given  to  the  intelligent  and  candid  citizens  of  both  par¬ 
ties  throughout  the  State,  could  anticipate  the  strength  he  would  have  in  the 
nominating  convention.  It  was  not  affirmed,  even  by  his  most  partial  and 
earnest  advocates,  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction.  It  was  not  expected 
that  there  would  be  no  competitors.  In  this  free  country —  God  be  thanked 
—  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  aspire.  But  human  life  is  uncertain 
and  short  at  most.  The  exalted  positions  of  public  trust  and  honor  are  few  ; 
the  capable  and  worthy  aspirants  are  many.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  a  post  of  so  much  honor  and  dignity,  as  the  chief  magistracy  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  should  be  an  object  of  earnest  competition  ;  nor  that  even  the  most 
honorable  ambition  should  prefer  for  the  incumbent  a  single  to  a  double 
term.  To  shorten  the  term  is  to  multiply  the  chances  of  promotion,  and 
increase  the  opportunities  by  which  ambitious  worth  may  properly  seek  its 
own  gratification.  Accordingly,  when  the  convention  had  assembled,  and 
prepared,  in  the  usual  mode,  for  the  selection  of  a  candidate,  the  names  of 
several  gentlemen  were  presented,  some  of  whom  are  distinguished  as  civil¬ 
ians,  and  others  both  as  civilians  and  soldiers,  throughout,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  State.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  his  nomination  at  first,  so  decided 
and  predominant  was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  present  incumbent  that 
he  was  selected  upon  the  first  ballot ;  and  there  being  only  eleven  votes  cast 
for  all  other  candidates,  he  was  immediately  declared  to  be  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention,  amid  great  enthusiasm.  A  committee,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  having  informed  him  of  this  result,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  the  hall  and  addressed  the  convention  in  the  following  words,  expressive 
of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  regarded  their  action,  and  of  the  purpose 
with  which  he  proposed  to  discharge  his  responsibilities  in  the  event  of  his 
re-election. 
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“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  Your  committee  has 
informed  me  that  you  have  nominated  me  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  conferred  upon  me  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  approaching  political  con¬ 
test.  [Cheers.] 

“  For  this  manifestation  of  continued  confidence  and  appreciation,  I  feel  that  any 
language  I  am  competent  to  command  is  entirely  too  poor  to  express  in  appropriate 
terms  the  emotions  of  my  heart,  and  no  other  resource  is  left  me  than  frankly  to 
return  to  you,  and  through  you  to  my  fellow-citizens  whom  you  represent,  m^  sincere 
thanks  and  gratitude. 

“  The  nomination  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Williams  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  me.  His  pure  and  unsullied  character  as  a  man,  connected 
with  a  high  order  of  talent,  cultivated  intellect,  eminent  legal  attainments,  and  ener¬ 
getic  industry,  proclaim  him  the  right  man  for  that  position,  and  induced  me  to 
place  him  where  he  now  is.  [Applause.] 

“The  remarkable  unanimity  that  lias  characterized  your  action  in  reference  to 
Judge  Williams  and  myself,  inspires  me  with  high  hopes  and  brilliant  anticipations. 
It  argues  with  certainty  a  favorable  and  triumphant  ratification  by  the  people,  and 
gives  ‘  goodly  promise  of  a  glorious  day  in  action.’  When  I  contemplate  the  labor, 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  responsibility  that  must  necessarily  be  devolved  upon  me  during 
the  canvass  for  an  election  of  such  magnitude,  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties  sur¬ 
rounding  the  task  causes  me  almost  instinctively  to  shrink  from  the  undertaking. 
But  I  confidently  look  to  a  higher  Power,  and  to  my  fellow-citizens,  for  that  aid,  sup¬ 
port,  and  encouragement  which  may  enable  me  to  steer  the  Republican  ship  with 
safety  through  the  breakers  of  the  coming  conflict.  Satisfied  that  my  trust  is  not 
misplaced,  I  unhesitatingly  accept  the  distinguished  honor  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  me  by  this  honorable  convention.  [Cheers.] 

“Three  years  ago  a  similar  honor  was  conferred  upon  me,  at  a  period  when  our 
nation  was  just  emerging  from  a  most  terrible  war;  and  with  the  dust  of  battle 
scarcely  brushed  from  my  own  garments,  and  politically  inexperienced  as  I  was,  I 
ardently  entered  upon  the  contest  which  resulted  so  gloriously  for  the  Republican 
cause  in  18ti6.  1  did  not  accept  the  nomination  then  in  the  belief  that  in  my  own 

person  I  possessed  any  intrinsic  merit,  or  had  rendered  any  services  to  my  country 
which  entitled  me  individually  to  receive  it;  but  I  accepted  it  as  a  compliment  to 
my  comrades  in  arms,  and  as  a  matter  due  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  rendered  noble  services  in  the  field,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  can  never  be  estimated,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
home  and  a  country.  On  their  behalf,  I  then  warmly  thanked  the  convention,  and 
I  here  desire  to  reiterate  those  thanks  again  to  you.  And  now,  after  having  served 
the  greater  portion  of  the  term  for  which  I  was  elected,  and  after  every  official  act 
of  mine  has  been  fully  criticised  and  discussed  by  the  people  and  the  press;  when 
you,  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  from  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
appear  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  testify  in  my  behalf,  and  confer  upon  me 
the  plaudit,  ‘  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,’  I  certainly  need  no  better,  no 
higher,  no  stronger  verdict.  [Verdict.] 

“  In  bearing  the  banner  you  have  this  day  confided  to  me,  I  pledge  you  that  it 
shall  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  column,  its  movements  shall  always 
be  directed  to  the  sound  of  the  heaviest  firing;  and,  when  the  conflict  is  over,  I  con¬ 
fidently  predict  the  banner  will  be  placed,  as  it  was  in  1866,  in  triumph  upon  the 
dome  of  the  capital,  without  spot  or  blemish  on  its  stripes,  and  each  and  every  star 
as  bright  as  when  its  first  effulgence  beamed  on  the  country,  and  Pennsylvania  will’ 
still  be  as  true  as  when  she  signed  ‘  the  sacred  covenant  that  binds  the  States  together 
in  the  bonds  of  an  everlasting  union.’  [Cheers.] 

“  Should  the  people  again  place  me  in  the  Executive  chair,  I  will  continue  to  use  my 
best  exertions  to  promote  everywhere  the  peace,  honor,  and  welfare  of  my  native  State,  and 
to  secure  all  the  blessings  that  a  good  government  can  bestow  upon  a  free  people.  And  it 
shall  be  my  jtleasure  to  aid  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  ‘  let  us 
have  peace;  ’  and  if  necessity  should  require  it,  I  will  aid  him  to  preserve  our  national  rights 
and  national  honor  at  all  hazards  and  every  sacrifice.  It  shall  be  my  special  duty  to  extend 
all  the  in fluence  /  may  possess  to  aid  in  procuring  adequate  protection  for  every  branch 
of  our  domestic  industry  and  productions,  and  to  see  that  exact  justice  shall  be  done  to 
the  mechanic  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  capitalist,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
them  feel  (hat  their  true  interests  are  one  and  inseparable.  [Applause.] 

“As  a  candidate,  it  shall  be  my  constant  aim  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  confirm  the 
unity  and  good  feeling  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  this  work  I  sincerely  invoke  the 
aid  of  every  true  Republican.  For  my  own  part  I  will  not  recognize  divisions  or  factions 
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in  the  party,  but  will  from  this  time  forth  look  upon  it  only  as  united,  harmonious,  patri¬ 
otic,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  development  and  determination  of  the  great  principles  and 
measures  of  progress  for  which  it  was  organized.  I  have  no  enemies  in  whose  punish¬ 
ment  I  can  take  delight,  and  whatever  has  been  said  or  done  in  the  excitement  of  the  move¬ 
ments  preliminary  to  this  convention  that  was  wrong  and  painful  to  me,  is  frankly  for¬ 
given,  and  as  far  as  possible  obliterated  from  my  memory. 

“  The  Republican  party  has  a  proud  record  in  the  past,  and  a  glorious  future  before 
it.  It  has  accomplished  more  good  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  any  other  organ¬ 
ization  that  ever  existed,  and  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  it  still  lives,  and  moves, 
and  has  a  being.  Among  its  achievements  is  the  abolishment  of  slavery.  That 
scandal  to  humanity  and  opprobrium  of  the  nation  lies  dead  amid  its  worshippers. 
The  rights  and  privileges  of  all  men  are  secured  in  their  lives,  their  homes,  their 
labor,  and  their  persons.  All  men  are  protected  because  they  are  men,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  race  or  color.  In  the  language  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  ‘  cares  for  him  who 
has  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  and  seeks  to  achieve  and 
cherish  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations.’  Each  individual  is 
animated  with  love  for  the  Union,  and  for  universal  liberty.  Never  was  a  Republi¬ 
can  found  guilty  of  firing  into  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  shooting  down  its  brave 
defenders.  The  party  has  sacredly  decreed  the  payment  of  the  entire  debt  incurred 
to  save  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  a  word,  it  has  defeated  the  nation’s  enemies,  saved 
the  Union,  and  caused  it  to  be  more  highly  respected  and  admired  throughout  the 
civilized  world  than  ever  before.  [Applause.] 

“Friends  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  heroes  who  died  for  the  country,  with 
such  a  glorious  record,  how  can  you  surrender  your  Government  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  have  destroyed  it  within  the  last  six  years  if  they  could?  The 
Union  is  the  ark  of  our  safety.  The  Republican  party  has  proven  itself  the  true 
friend  of  the  Union.  Sustain  the  Republican  party  by  victory",  and  you  will  thereby 
sustain  the  Union.  And  suffer  not  unrepentant  rebels  and  their  sympathizers  ever  to 
touch  the  hallowed  sanctuaries  of  either  State  or  National  governments.  Then  let 
us  here  ‘  highly  resolve  ’  to  preserve  forever  the  former  in  ‘  Virtue,  Liberty,  and 
Independence ;  ’  and  to  protect,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  latter,  let  us  here  pledge 
anew,  ‘  Our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.’ 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  again  I  thank  you.” 

Herein,  it  will  be  observed,  the  candidate  pledges  himself  to  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  State  —  to  hearty  cooperation  with  his  old  com¬ 
mander —  the  Federal  Executive  —  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  practical  union 
of  the  States,  and  the  highest  attainable  prosperity  of  the  nation,  —  to  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  encouragement  of  every  other 
branch  of  home  industry,  —  to  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  claim  upon  the  gratitude  and  justice  of  his  countrymen,  —  to  the  earnest 
and  patient  cultivation  of  harmony  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  whose  standard 
he  bears,  and  to  the  total  obliteration  of  all  sense  of  resentment  toward  those 
who  have  opposed  his  measures,  arraigned  his  motives,  and  aspersed  his 
good  name.  Could  he  promise  more? 

And  now,  with  the  promises  made  for  him,  when  first  nominated,  in  onr 
recollection,  and  with  the  pledges  concerning  the  future  that  have  just  fallen 
fresh  from  his  own  lips,  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  his  actual 
record,  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  is  such  as  fulfils  the  obligations  of  the  past, 
and  guarantees  a  future  that  will  correspond  to  the  highest  standard  of  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation,  should  he  be  chosen  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  a  second  term.  Let  his  own  words  and  actions  furnish 
the  answer  to  this  grave  and  important  question. 

Inauguration. 

Governor  Geary  was  inaugurated,  January  15th,  186Y.  What  the  senti¬ 
ments  were  with  which  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  great  trust,  that  bad 
been  reposed  in  his  hands,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  brief  extract  from 
the  introductory  paragraphs  of  his  inaugural  address. 
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“Fellow-Citizens:  —  Honored  by  the  selection  of  the  sovereign  people  of  my 
native  State  as  their  choice  for  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  humility  and  gratitude  that  I  have  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  before  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  to 
take  the  solemn  obligation  prescribed  as  a  qualification  for  that  exalted  station,  ‘to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  perform  my  official  duties  with  fidelity.’ 

“  Profoundly  sensible  of  everything  that  is  implied  by  this  manifestation  of  the 
people’s  confidence,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  office,  than  elevated  by  its  attendant  honors,  let  it  be  our  first  grate¬ 
ful  duty  to  return  fervent  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  for  his  constant  providence 
and  unnumbered  blessings  to  us  as  a  people;  and  especially  mine  to  implore  His  aid 
and  counsel  in  the  discharge  of  civil  trusts,  who  has  been  my  shield  and  buckler  amidst 
scenes  of  peril  and  death.” 

On  the  concluding  page  of  the  address,  the  same  noble  sentiments  are  in 
substance  reiterated,  in  connection  with  a  reference  to  the  general  assembly, 
which  expresses  his  views  of  the  principles  that  should  control  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  and  the  motives  that  should  induce  harmony,  and 
hearty  cooperation,  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  in  order  to 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  State. 

“That  in  the  administration  of  the  government  I  may  err,  is  only  what  should  be 
expected  from  the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind;  but  as  I  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  my  responsible  duties  with  a  firm  resolution  to  act  with  honesty  and  impartiality, 
I  trust  my  errors  will  be  regarded  with  charity  and  treated  with  the  gentleness  of 
magnanimous  forgiveness. 

“  And  I  earnestly  hope  that  my  intercourse  with  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  will  be  so  frank  and  cordial,  that  our  duties  to  a  com¬ 
mon  constituency  will  be  pleasantly  and  faithfully  discharged.  Different  branches 
of  the  government  as  we  are,  with  distinctive  duties,  we  are  nevertheless  parts  of 
one  organized  and  well-regulated  system,  and  as  we  co-operate  or  disagree,  the  inte¬ 
rests  ot  the  State  will  probably  be  promoted  or  retarded.  Elected  by  the  people,  de¬ 
sirous  to  promote  the  welfare  of  every  citizen,  mere  party  differences  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  a  generous,  a  true  and  comprehensive 
public  policy. 

“  It  was  the  illustrious  Washington,  equally  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and  states¬ 
man,  who  gave  utterance  to  Jhe  declaration,  ‘  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven 
cannot  be  expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right;’ 
and  Jefferson  also  asserted  that  ‘whatever  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically 
right.’  These  utterances  express  my  deepest  convictions  of  the  rules  and  principles  which 
should  permeate  and  control  all  governments.  Let  us,  fellow-citizens,  adhere  to  them , 
be  governed  by  them,  and  our  efforts  will  be  happily  united  in  surrounding  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  State,  as  well  as  those  of  our  nation,  with  a  rampart  of  truth  that 
will  repel  the  madness  of  ambition,  the  schemes  of  usurpation,  and  successfully  re¬ 
sist  the  changes  and  agitations  of  all  coming  time.” 

Complaints  against  the  Legislature. 

If  the  secret  histories  of  some  of  the  State  Legislatures  of  this  country 
were  written,  and  given  to  the  public,  they  would  certainly  prove  to  be  curi¬ 
ous,  and,  perhaps,  startling  documents.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  interests,  are  the  opportunities  for 
every  species  of  political  and  moral  corruption.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
largest,  and  wealthiest  States  of  the  Union,  complaints  have  been  the  loudest. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  whole 
sisterhood  of  States. 

The  Governor’s  Purpose  to  arrest  Corruption. 

When  Governor  Geary  Jook  the  oath  of  office,  he  was  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  of  such  complaints,  and  firmly  resolved  to  remove  the  causes  of  them, 
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as  far  as  they  could  be  reached  by  the  power  of  his  official  prerogative,  and 
the  influence  of  his  personal  example.  He  did  not,  however,  refer  to  this 
subject  in  his  inaugural,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  had  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  personal  observation  and  inquiry  as  would  justify  an  expression  of 
opinion  respecting  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Legislature  had  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  arraigned  and  denounced  by  the  public  press.  But  after  a  year’s 
experience,  in  his  official  position,  he  felt  himself  prepared  to  speak ;  and 
hence  the  following  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  two  Houses  in  his  regular 
annual  message,  topcking  what  he  designates  as  instances  of  ignorant,  care¬ 
less,  extravagant,  corrupt  legislation,  during  the  previous  session. 

“  At  the  last  session  certain  bills  were  passed  in  which  large  numbers  of  citizens 
were  deeply  interested,  the  responsibility  for  which,  after  the  adjournment,  but  few 
members  could  be  found  willing  to  assume,  or  even  to  admit  any  knowledge  of  their 
passage.  It  is  expected  that  every  legislator  should  be  acquainted  with  all  that  is  trans¬ 
piring  in  the  legislative  halls.  He  is  not  simply  chosen  to  give  his  support  to  certain  bills 
which  have  been  calledKds  individual  attention,  but  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  frus¬ 
trate  every  act  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  jeopardize  the  public  interests.  To  plead 
ignorance  after  a  real  or  imaginary  wrong  has  been  done,  is  to  acknowledge  a  leant  of 
attention  to  the  trust  reposed  by  his  constituents.  One  bill,  the  authorship  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  has  been  generally  disclaimed,  passed  both  branches  of  the  Assembly, 
and  was  sent  in  due  form,  with  the  signatures  of  the  proper  officers,  for  the  Executive 
approval,  and  in  several  instances  bills  were  passed  and  sent  for  approval  in  dupli¬ 
cate.  All  such  hasty  and  careless  legislation  should  be  avoided,  and  the  members  of 
the  session  now  about  to  commence  be  enabled  at  its  close  to  give  an  account  of  their 
participation  in  every  act,  however  unimportant.  The  Legislature,  coming,  as  it  does, 
fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  should  set  an  example  in  economy,  retrenchment, 
and  reform.  It  is  the  custodian  of  the  public  interests,  and  any  unnecessary  extrava¬ 
gance  or  prodigality  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  is  reprehensible.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety  at  the  last  session  that  a  number  of  subordinate  officers, 
in  both  branches  of  the  Assembly,  were  appointed,  to  whom  liberal  salaries  were 
paid,  and  who  were  never  seen  at  their  designated  posts,  and  rendered  no  service  to 
the  State.  This  practice  hasbeen  emphatically  condemned  by  the  press  and  the  people, 
and  will  not  be  continued  by  any  Legislature  which  means  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  a  faithful  performance  of  duty.  Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  law- 
on  this  subject  as  contained  in  sections  fifteen  to  eighteen  of  the  Act  approved  the  7th 
day  of  May,  1855.” 

In  regard  to  the  general  charge  of  corruption,  so  often  preferred  against 
the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth,  it  may  be  confidently  said,  in  reply,, 
that  many  of  the  severest  complaints  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  BuA 
whatever  the  extent  to  which  the  charge  may  be  true,  it  should  be  remem-~ 
bered  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil  is  with  the  people  themselves.  John  W.~ 
Geary's  hands  are  clean.  No  rival  —  no  opponent— has  ever  dared  to  fix  on 
him  the  slightest  imputation.  Or  if  either  rival,  or  enemy,  has  had  the  base¬ 
ness  and  temerity  to  make  the  attempt,  he  has  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  hand  with  the  utmost  possible  care,  knowing  that  the  recognized 
authorship  of  so  foul  a  slander  would  be  sufficient  to  sink  him  to  that  level 
of  infamy  wfoich  is  occupied  only  by  the  most  cowardly,  mischievous,  and 
atrocious  liar$.  Yet  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Governor  is  to  advise  and 
encourage,  to  restrain  from  corrupt  courses,  and  incite  to  unselfish,  honest, 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  by  a  personal  example  radiant  with  every  civic 
virtue,  and  free  from  every  stain.  Such  has  been  his  example,  his  ehe-mies 
themselves  being  his  judges.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  has  so  often  been  alleged, 
that  the  people  have  been  victimized  —  have  been  refused  just  and  necessary 
laws,  and  bound  by  enactments  that  were  inexpedient  and  unjust;  and  that 
such  treatment  has  been  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  bribes,  and  other 
shameful  practices  of  their  Representatives,  let  them  heed  the  admonitory 
suggestions  of  their  faithful  and  incorruptible  chief  magistrate;  and  unite  • 
with  him  to  purify  their  halls  of  legislation,  by  electing  to  the  general  As¬ 
sembly  men  of  bis  ovfn  principles,  and  type  of  moral  character. 
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Eis  Careful  Observance  of  Legislative  Proceedings. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  belonging  to  the  record  of  Governor 
Geary’s  official  career,  is  the  sleepless  vigilance  with  which  he  has  watched 
the  legislative  proceedings,  and  the  extreme  care  with  which  he  has  scruti¬ 
nized  the  laws  submitted  to  him  for  his  approval.  For  such  a  supervision, 
upon  his  part,  there  has  been,  as  will  be  seen,  a  special  necessity.  It  was  in¬ 
dispensable,  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  correct  the  results  of  sheer  ignorance,  or 
carelessness,  or  both  together.  The  uninitiated  would  natui’ally  suppose  that 
a  matter  so  simple  as  the  drawing  up  of  a  bill,  in  good  English,  and  in  proper 
form,  would  always  be  so  executed  by  the  person  or  persons  having  charge 
of  it,  in  committee,  and  afterward  so  scrutinized,  when  put  upon  its  passage 
through  the  two  Houses,  as  not  to  demand  any  special  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  when  presented  for  his  signature.  But  this  is  an  illusion 
indulged  only  by  those  of  the  common  constituency  who  are  not  well  posted 
in  the  history  of  the  origin  and  passage  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov¬ 
erned.  The  Governor’s  pungent  remarks  to  the  Legislature,  already  quoted, 
will  serve  to  dispel  this,  and  if  anything  further  be  required  to  show  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  that  ever  keen  and  vigilant  oversight  which  he  has  exercised,  the 
following  message  vetoing  a  bill  may  very  properly  serve  as  an  illustration. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  ) 
IlarYisburg ,  March  19,  1867.  j 
“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen:  —  Herewith  is  returned,  without  my  approval,  Senate  bill  No.  246, 
entitled  ‘An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Marine  Hospital  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  county 
of  Erie,  to  fix  location  of  hospital  in  Erie  city,  and  to  grant  real  estate  to  said  hos¬ 
pital.  ’ 

“  By  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sections  of  the  bill,  certain  property  of  the 
State,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  or  near  the  city  of  Erie,  is  donated  to  the 
hospital  proposed  to  be  incorporated.  Without  reserving  any  right  of  ultimate  re¬ 
version  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  any  contingency,  the  second  section  declares  that 
the  said  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  ‘  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  ...  or 
dispose  of,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  corporation,  .  .  .  any  lands,  tenements, 
goods,  and  chattels,  of  whatever  kind,  nature,  or  quality,  real,  mixed,  or  personal, 
which  are  now,  or  shall  or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  become  the  property  of  the  said 
corporation  or  body  politic,  by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  bargain,  sale,  or  otherwise.’ 
The  property  proposed  to  be  donated  by  the  State  is  so  imperfectly  described  in  the  bill, 
that  no  correct  idea  of  the  quantity  or  value  can  be  had  from  a  mere  perusal  of  the  Act. 
From  the  best  information  I  have  on  the  subject,  the  quantity  of  lands  is  some  fifty  acres 
or  upwards,  on  tire  shore  and  harbor  of  the  loJce,  and  extending  on  the  water  front  one 
thousand  feet  into  the  lake.  It  is  represented  to  me,  and  with  much  show  of  probability, 
that  this  property  is  of  great  value,  present  and  prospective  ;  and  as  the  b  ill  seems  so  loosely 
framed,  as  that  the  whole  title  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  premises  may  be  taken  away 
and  ultimately  transferred  to  third  parties,  without  any  equivalent,  I  do  not  feel  justified, 
as  at  present  advised,  in  approving  the  bill.  The  creation  of  a  hospital  is  a  most  worthy 
object,  and  I  regret  the  necessity  which  places  me  in  apparent  antagonism  to  it ;  but 
regard  for  what  appears  to  be  my  duty,  as  guardian  of  the  public  interest,  leaves  me 
no  alternative.  John  W.  Geary.” 

In  this  instance  the  Legislature  had  kindly  and  justly  decided  to  promote 
an  object  of  charity,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ;  and  yet  had  framed  their 
law,  making  the  grant  in  a  manner  so  loose  and  incomplete,  as  would,  in 
certain  contingencies,  render  it  worthless,  after  exposing  the  institution  to 
the  cost  and  vexation  of  a  legal  suit. 

Makes  a  Finn  and  Noble  Stand  against  the  Great  Evil  of  Special  Legislation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  force  of  the  Governor’s  vigilance  has 
been  directed  against  what  is  commonly  known  as  special  legislation.  This 
is  a  term  used  to  designate  such  laws  as  would  promote  the  interests  of  in- 
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dividuals,  or  of  certain  localities,  or  of  corporate  bodies,  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  welfare.  It  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  the  temptations 
to  indulge  in  this  species  of  legislation  are  of  continual  recurrence  ;  and  must 
be  very  strong,  and  very  plausible.  Nor  would  it,  in  all  cases,  be  just  to 
accuse  legislators  of  corrupt  motives  when  they  yield  to  the  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  favor  of  this  class  of  enactments.  It  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  their  own  interests  are  directly,  and  in  very  important  ways 
involved  in  these  individual,  local,  or  corporate  petitions  for  their  interference  ; 
and  to  expect  them  to  disregard  them,  in  all  such  cases,  would  be  estimating 
the  selfishness  of  human  nature  at  a  ratio  very  far  below  the  common  stand¬ 
ards  of  history  and  experience.  The  difficulty  with  which  men  see  truth 
and  justice,  through  the  veil  of  self-interest,  is  not  the  least  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  this  imperfect  world.  Or  if  there  be  no  pecuniary  interest  to  serve, 
its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  the  motive  of  personal  popularity.  But, 
aside  from  all  such  pleas,  the  legislators  are  not  alone  to  blame.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  are  animated  by  like  passions,  and  motives,  and  when  such  a  con¬ 
junction  occurs,  the  Governor  becomes  the  sole  protector  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  at  large.  And  here  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Governor  Geary's  char¬ 
acter  for  personal  and  official  integrity  finds  one  of  its  most  praiseworthy 
illustrations.  On  many  unimportant,  and  on  some  highly  important  occa¬ 
sions,  when  local  and  general  interests  have  been  brought  into  conflict  by 
attempts  to  secure  special  legislation,  lie  has  stood  between  the  two  with  a 
just  and  impartial  firmness  that  could  not  be  moved.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  let  him  do  the  Governor  the  justice  to  consider 
the  proofs  contained  in  the  following  communications,  returning  certain  bills 
to  the  two  Houses  without  his  signature,  and  assigning  his  reasons  for  with¬ 
holding  the  same. 

Exercise  of  the  Veto  Power.— Attempt  to  Lessen  the  Turpitude  of  Crime. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  1 
Harrisburg,  April  5,  1867.  j 

“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen: — I  herewith  return  House  bill  No.  1051,  entitled  ‘A  supplement 
to  an  Act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
commonly  called  Sunday,  approved  February  26,  1855,  relating  to  the  counties  of 
Berks,  Lebanon,  and  Lehigh,’  with  my  objections  to  the  same. 

“  The  Act  of  1855  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  keeper  or  agent  of  any  hotel  or  public 
house  to  sell  liquors  on  Sunday,  and  punishes  the  violation  of  the  law  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment.  The  bill  herewith  returned  proposes  to  abolish  imprisonment,  and  to 
reduce  the  minimum  fine  from. fifty  dollars  to  ten  dollars  for  all  violations  of  said  Act,  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Lebanon,  and  Lehigh,  leaving  the  penalties  as  heretofore 
in  all  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 

“Local  and  special  legislation  is  one  of  the  serious  evils  of  the  times,  and  I  regard 
it  as  part  of  my  duty  to  discourage  it  in  every  honorable  wray. 

“  Bad  as  our  legislation  has  become  in  this  respect,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  former 
attempt  to  apply  the  system  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  We  have 
now  almost  as  many  different  road  and  other  local  laws  as  there  are  counties  in  the 
State,  and  to  introduce  a  like  diversity  in  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
would  be  intolerable,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  be  in  any  wise  responsible  for  any  such 
movement. 

“If  the  law  of  1855  is  objectionable,  let  it  be  amended,  or  a  new  law  substituted ;  but 
I  can  see  no  justice  and  no  propriety  in  making  the  punishment  of  any  offence  in  one 
county  different  from  the  punishment  of  the  same  offence  in  every  other  county. 

Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

Here  the  Governor's  popularity  was  to  be  put  to  the  test,  with  a  very  large 
class  of  sound  Republican  voters;  bid  that  could  not  deter  him  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  authority  when  the  cause  of  equal  justice  was  in  danger. 
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Proposal  to  Introduce  a  New  and  Dangerous  Method  for  Settling  the  Affairs 

of  State  Banks. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  ) 
Harrisburg ,  March  13,  1867.  ) 

“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  Gentlemen  : — Herewith  is  returned  to  the  blouse  of  Representatives,  in  which 
it  originated,  bill  No.  99,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  enable  State  hanks  to  settle  and  close 
up  their  affairs,’  with  my  objections  to  the  same. 

“  Payment. to  the  note-holders  of  bills,  issued  by  State  banks  about  to  wind  up  their 
affairs,  is  apparently  the  only  object  in  view.  This  is  proper  enough  ;  but  the  means 
proposed  to  attain  the  desired  end  are  more  than  questionable.  An  examination  of 
the  laws  upon  this  subject  shows  that  ample  provision  has  already  been  made,  and 
this,  whether  the  directors  of  the  bank  voluntarily  elect  to  act  in  the  premises,  or  the 
note-holders  or  other  creditors  desire  relief,  in  case  the  directors  of  the  bank  neglect 
or  refuse  it.  The  twenty-fourth  and  subsequent  sections  of  the  Act,  approved  April 
16,  1850,  provide  a  complete  and  detailed  system  for  the  closing  up  of  State  banks. 
If  the  bank  voluntarily  pays  nil  just  demands  on  presentation,  neither  the  note¬ 
holders,  nor  others  have  any  right  to  complain  ;  if  not,  any  one  aggrieved  can  apply 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  where  the  bank  is  located,  and  compel 
an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  note-holders  and  all  others  in  interest.  The  duties 
of  these  assignees  are  to  take  charge  of  all  the  assets  of  the  bank,  to  give  security 
therefor,  and  to  comply  with  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  law.  Among  other  things, 
they  a.re  required,  ‘  once  in  every  six  months,’  to  file  accounts  of  their  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  ‘at  least  once  in  every  six  months,  make  a  pro  rata  dividend  of 
the  balance  in  their  hands  among  the  creditors  of  the  bank,’  and  receive  such  com¬ 
pensation  as  the  court  may  approve.  This  system  appears  upon  its  face  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  over  fifteen 
years. 

“The  bill  herewith  returned  proposes  a  new  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pay-* 
ment  of  the  outstanding  notes  of  the  banks,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  for  the  object  above,  and  that  he  shall  take  charge 
of  the  funds  of  the  bank  for  this  special  purpose. 

“No  provision  is  made  for  depositors  or  other  creditors  of  the  bank.  Under  the 
laivs  creating  our  State  banks,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  -those  which  failed,  or  were 
about  to  close,  have  to  be  paid  in  a  certain  order ;  and  it  must  be  apparent  that  as¬ 
signees  having  the  custody  and  control  of  the  whole  assets  pf  such  bank,  could  marshal 
the  assets  and  make  distribution  of  them,  much  more  intelligently,  and  with  much 
greater  chances  of  justice  to  the  creditors,  than  if  part  only  of  the  assets  were  in 
the  hands  of  one  set  of  assignees,  and  another  part  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee. 
This  would  not  only  create  confusion  and  delay  in  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts, 
but  also  greatly  add  to  the  expenses,  without  any  resulting  good  to  parties  in  interest, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  Moreover,  the  third  and  fifth  sections  of  the  bill  require  the 
trustees  to  pay  the  note-holders  the  whole  amount  of  their  respective  claims  on  pre¬ 
sentation.  The  result  would  be,  that  if  the  fund  should  prove  inadequate,  the  claims 
first  presented  would  be  paid  in  full,  while  those  later  presented  would  get  nothing 
after  the  trustee,  provided  for  in  this  bill,  has  been  appointed  and  given  security. 
It  provides  as  follows : 

“  ‘  Section  4.  That  the  compensation  of  the  said  trustee  shall  be  such  interest 
as  may  accrue  to  him  in  the  investment  of  the  said  fund.’ 

“  ‘  Section  6.  That  the  said  court  may  at  any  time  after  five  years  subsequent  to 
the  appointment  of  any  trustee  as  aforesaid,  compel  said  trustee  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  the  funds  of  his  trust,  and  to  enforce  its  decree  by  the  appointment  of  an  auditor 
or  auditors,’  to  settle  an  account  and  make  distribution:  ‘Provided,  That  in  any  dis¬ 
tribution  as  aforesaid,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  ordered  to  be  distributed  shall,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  applied  to  the  payment  o'f  the  costs  of  audit,  and  to 
the  trustee  as  compensation  on  making  said  exhibit  and  distribution.’ 

“  I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  such  legislation  as  this  could  ever  be  expected  to 
benefit  anybody,  except  the  man  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  trustee.  If  intended  for  the  benefit  of  any  note-holder,  depositor,  or  other  creditors 
of  a  bank,  they  would  have  a  right  to  invoke  aid  to  save  them  from  their  friends. 
Suppose,  for  illustration,  the  outstanding  bills  of  a  bank,  about  to  close,  to  be  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  sum  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Instead  of  being  required  to  file  accounts  and  declare  pro 
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rata  dividends  every  six  months,  as  under  the  old  law,  he  can  retain  the  whole  fund 
for  five  years,  and  appropriate  all  the  interest,  say  at  six  per  cent.,  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  as  compensation  for  his  valuable  service.  At  any  time  after  five  years  the 
court  may  compel  a  settlement  and  distribution,  and  allow  him  and  the  auditors 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  more,  for  settling  an  account  and  making 
distribution.  Thus,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  one-half  of  the  original  amount, 
intended  for  the  bill-holder,  could  be  squandered,  and  not  one  dollar  of  it  be  received 
by  any  note-holder  or  creditor  of  the  bank. 

“  Believing  the  inevitable  result  of  the  legislation  proposed  would  be  to  injure  the 
parties  who  should  be  benefited,  to  delay  and  complicate  settlements,  and  to  con¬ 
sume  the  assets  of  the  banks  in  useless  fees  and  expenses,  I  return  the  bill  without 
my  approval.  John  W.  Geary.” 

One  Thing  Professed,  another  Intended. 

“Executive  Chamber,  j 
Harrisburg,  February  16,  1867.} 
“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen :  — I  herewith  return  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  which  it 
originated,  bill  No.  97,  entitled  ‘An  Act  incorporating  the  Beal  Estate  Savings  In¬ 
stitution,’  with  my  objections  to  the  same. 

“  1.  The  title  of  the  bill  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  eighth  section  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  article  of  the  Constitution.  It  holds  out  the  idea  of  business  to  be  done  on  a  real- 
estate  basis,  and  upon  real  estate  security  ;  and  yet,  from  a  perusal  of  the  fourth  section, 
it  is  evident  this  is  a  mere  delusion.  Express  authority  is  given  to  invest  in  other 
securities  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  any  board  of  directors  would  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  real-estate  securities  at  six  per  cent,  in  currency,  when  others  are  always 
at  hand  at  six  per  cent,  in  gold,  and  seven  and  three-tenths  in  currency,  clear  of 
taxes.  The  objection  is  not  to  any  of  the  securities  named,  but  that  the  one  should 
he  used  in  the  title,  and  the  other  in  the  bill. 

“  2.  There  is  an  apparent  attempt  in  the  fourth  section  to  make  the  securities  of 
the  corporation  first  liens  on  all  real  estate.  If  by  this  it  is  intended  to  override  or 
supplant  the  liens  of  others  previously  entered,  it  is  impracticable.  If  anything 
short  of  this  is  intended,  the  requirements  are  merely  directory,  and  amount  to 
nothing,  for  want  of  penalties  to  enforce  them. 

“  3.  The  seventh  section  is  wholly  useless,  being  a  mere  repetition  of  powers  and 
privileges  granted  in  the  preceding  sections. 

“  4.  In  the  sixth  section  there  seems  to  be  an  intention  to  establish  an  individual 
liability  clause,  but  no  means  are  provided  to  enforce  it. 

“  5.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  customary  boDus  on  the  capital  stock ;  and  instead 
of  the  usual  annual  tax  on  dividends,  as  provided  by  the  general  laws  of  30th  April, 
1864,  there  is  a  plan  proposed  which  would  possibly  result  in  giving  the  State  one 
tax  in  twenty  years,  but  probably  in  never  securing  the  State  anything. 

“  6.  If  the  ninth  section  of  the  bill  be  strictly  enforced — as  the  courts  say  all  cor¬ 
porate  powers  must  be,  —  then  would  the  Act  be  wholly  inoperative  for  the  purposes 
intended.  Instead  of  prohibiting  the  corporation  from  discounting  privileges,  and 
the  right  of  issuing  bills,  it  is  expressly  deprived  of  all  power  ‘  ip  do-or  carry  on  any 
banking  business'1  whatever.  The  right  to  receive  deposits,  to  secure  them,  and  to 
pay  them  back  to  depositors,  are  the  very  objects  this  bill  is  intended  to  secure,  and 
yet  they  tire  by  the  bill  itself  clearly  prohibited. 

“Besides  these  specific  objections,  the  bill  is  crudely  and  badly  drawn,  and  is  re¬ 
turned  without  my  approval.  John  W.  Geary.” 

“Executive  Chamber,  ) 
Harrisburg ,  January  7,  1868.  } 

1  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen:  —  Bill  No.  1803,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  incorporate  the  York  and 
Dillsburg  Bailroad  Company,  is  herewith  returned  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  origi¬ 
nated,  with  my  objections  to  the  same. 

“  The  apparent  object  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a  company  in  the  usual form,  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  town  of  York,  and  to 
connect  with  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  at  the  most  practicable  point  on  said  road, 
or  with  any  road  built,  or  to  be  built,  in  Cumberland  or  adjoining  counties.  This  is  in 
reasonable  accordance  with  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  indicates  only  a  commendable  effort  to 
obtain  the  proper  object  in  the  lawful  way  ;  but  the  bill  provides  further,  as  follows :  lThat 
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individuals  shall  be  permitted  to  run  their  cars  on  and  over  said  road,  and  the  roads  which 
the  said  road  is  authorized  to  connect  with  ;  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  eighteenth  section 
of  an  Act  entitled  An  Act  approved  the  19 th  day  of  February,  1849.’  This,  in  common 
legislative  parlance,  is  a  ‘snake;’  and  should  this  enactment  become  a  law,  the  manifest 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  change  the  rates  of  freights  and,  running  of  cars  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad  ;  and  this ,  too,  even  though  nothing  should  ever  be  done  towards  making 
the  road  from  York  to  Dillsburg.  From  the  inaction  of  the  parties  and  other  facts  in 
the  case,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  this  was  the  sole  object  in  procuring  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

“  Such,  legislation  is  not  only  essentially  vicious,  but  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  reads  as  follows:  ‘No  bill  shall  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  containing 
more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  title.’ 

“One  subject  of  this  bill,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  is  the  creation  of  a  company  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  York  to  Dillsburg.  Another  subject  contained  in  it  is  a 
change  of  rates  of  toll  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  These  are  different 
subjects^  affecting  different  parties,  and  to  one  of  them  there  is  no  allusion  whatever 
in  the  title  of  the  bill.  Sound  policy  requires  that  all  proper  facilities  be  furnished 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  whenever  demanded  by  the  public  welfare.  But  the 
same  policy  makes  it  necessary  to  guard  the  constitutional  rights  of  roads  already  in 
existence.  Actuated  by  those  principles  and  convictions,  I  am  constrained  to  return 
this  bill  without  my  approval.  John  W.  Geary.” 

These  bills  belong  to  a  class  for  which  a  corrupt  and  faithless  Executive 
might  receive  large  sums  by  affixing  to  them  his  signature. 

Frustrates  an  Attempt  to  Authorize  Bogus  Insurance  Companies. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  j 
Harrisburg,  March  22,  1867.  j 
“  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  Gentlemen  :  Herewith  is  returned,  with  my  objections,  bill  No.  249,  entitled 
‘An  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  entitled  “An  Act  relating  to  corpora¬ 
tions  for  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining  and  quarrying  purposes,”  to  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies.’ 

“  The  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  insurance  companies,  approved  April 
2,  1856,  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  to  be  well  suited  to 
attain  the  object  intended;  and  has  been  tested  by  over  ten  years’  experience. 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  companies  formed  since  its  enactment  have  been  organized 
under  it;  and  I  have  heard  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  it.  Uniformity  in 
the  laws  on  any  subject  is  desirable,  being  calculated  to  simplify  them,  and  make 
them  easily  understood.  Gross  departures  from  established  precedents  should  only 
be  sanctioned  for  good  reasons.  The  bill  herewith  returned  proposes  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fire  insurance  companies  under  the  Act  approved  18th  of  July,  1863,  entitled 
‘An  Act  relating  to  corporations  for  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing  purposes.’  These  purposes  are  as  totally  different  from  that  of  fire  insurance  as 
can  well  be  imagined ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  wholly  incongruous  for  an  insurance 
company  to  be  declared  ‘  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  restric¬ 
tions  created  by  said  Act’ of  1863.  Then,  as  if  to  make  ‘confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded,’  a  concluding  section  is  added  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  ‘The  corporations  organized  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  regulating  fire  insurance  companies,  in  respect  to  taxation,  and  for 
all  other  purposes,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable.’ 

“  Hence  the  corporations  created  under  this  law,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fire 
insurance  alone,  would  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  restrictions,  not  only  of 
the  whole  system  of  fire  insurance  laws,  but  also  to  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the  Act 
of  1863,  ‘  relating  to  corporations  for  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining  and  quar¬ 
rying  purposes.’  I  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  corporations  could  not  live 
under  all  these  discordant  laws ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
subjecting  them  to  such  questionable  experiments. 

“  By  the  twenty-ninth  section  of  said  Act  of  1863,  it  is  provided  that  corporations 
may  be  formed  thereunder,  with  a  capital  stock  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars , 
a*nd  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

“Here,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the  key  to  this  new  bill.  The  practical  result  of  its  passage 
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would,  no  doubt,  be  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  new  compcmies,  by  irresponsible 
parties,  and  with  small  capital,  totally  inadequate  to  the  grave  responsibilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  demands  of  the  public  welfare. 

“  Unwilling  to  change  our  present  insurance  laws  in  the  manner  proposed ;  and 
believing  this  enactment,  if  approved,  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  great  public 
interests  involved,  I  return  the  same  without  my  approval.  Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

A  Doubtful  Case,  looking  as  though  there  might  be  Cowardice,  Dishonesty, 
and  Sympathy  with  Treason  at  the  Bottom. 

*  “Executive  Chamber,  \ 

Harrisburg,  April  5,  1867.  j 

“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen:  —  Herewith  is  returned,  with  my  objections,  House  bill  No.  810, 
entitled  ‘  An  Act  to  legalize  the  bonds  issued  by  the  school  directors  of  Green  town¬ 
ship,  in  the  county  of  Clinton,  for  . bounty  purposes,  and  to  authorize  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  a  tax  to  pay  the  same.’ 

“I  have  approved  quite  a  number  of  bills,  apparently  for  the  same  objects  as  this 
one,  and  have  been  glad  to  find  our  people  so  generally  inclined  to  honestly  discharge 
all  obligations  incurred  for  bounties  during  the  war.  But,  in  this  case,  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  bonds  in  question  were  not  issued  for  bounty  purposes,  but  to  indemnify 
certain  men  for  moneys  expended  in  putting  in  substitutes  for  themselves  after  they  had 
been  drafted.  This  raises  a  question  very  different  from  that  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
bill ;  and  if  the  facts  be  as  alleged,  such  legislation,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Sundry  statements  and  affidavits  have  been  presented,  pro  and  con,  and 
among  others  a  remonstrance,  signed  by  over  two  hundred  citizens  of  the  township 
to  be  affected,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  the  law.  I  can  hardly  think  this 
would  have  been  done  were  it  a  mere  ordinary  case  of  bounties  ;  and  yet,  from  the 
conflict  of  evidence  in  the  papers  submitted,  I  have  not  that  certain  information  on 
this  point  which  relieves  me  from  embarrassment.  If  it  be  true  that  the  bonds  in 
question  were  not  given  for  bounties,  but  for  the  indemnity  of  men  who  put  in  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  themselves,  then  the  township  authorities  had  no  right  to  issue  such 
bonds,  nor  could  the  Legislature,  in  my  judgment,  confer  upon  them  any  such  right, 
nor  legalize  assessments  made  for  such  purpose.  The  furnishing  of  substitutes  by 
‘drafted  men,  for  themselves,  is  a  mere  personal  matter,  in  which  the  township  would 
not  be  interested.  The  Legislature  cannot  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and 
much  less  can  it  make  contracts  between  a  township  and  its  citizens  where  there  is 
no  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  w'hich  to  base  them. 

“  In  this  uncertainty,  whether  these  bonds  were  issued  for  bounty  purposes  or  not, 
I  have  concluded  to  withhold  my  approval,  satisfied  that  any  future  Legislature  will 
relieve  the  bondholders,  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  they  are  entitled  to  relief  under 
the  principles  herein  set  forth.  Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

Absurdities. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  j 
Harrisburg,  March  8,  1867.  J 
“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen:  —  Herewith  is  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
it  originated,  House  bill  No.  303,  entitled  ‘  A  supplement  to  an  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Odd-Lellows’  association  at  Waynesburg,  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  passed 
the  27th  day  of  March,  1862,’  with  my  objections  to  the  same. 

“  The  title  indicates  nothing  but  an  ordinary  supplement  to  the  charter  of  an  Odd-Fel¬ 
lows’  association  ;  but  the  body  of  the  bill  provides,  ‘  that  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the 
Odd-Fellows’  association  ...  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  changed  to  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Waynesburg.’  The  title  therefore  is  in  violation  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires  that  the 
object  of  every  bill  ‘  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  title.’ 

“  It  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  the  Legislature,  by  some  other  supplement  to  the 
original  Act  of  incorporation,  has  conferred  hanking  privileges  upon  this  Odd-Lel¬ 
lows’  association ;  and  it  is  very  certain  this  bill  confers  no  such  powers  or  privileges. 

“  To  name  that  a  bank,  therefore,  which  is  not  a  bank,  and  which  has  none  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  bank,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  before  referred  to,  and  of  all  the  proprieties  of  legislation,  but  seems  to  be 
treating  the  subject  with  much  less  dignity  than  it  deserves.  Jno.  W.  Geary.” 
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“Executive  Chamber,  l 
Harrisburg,  January  7,  1868.  J 
“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  Gentlemen: — Herewith  is  returned,  with  my  objections,  House  biil  No.  2001, 
entitled  ‘An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  livery-stable  men  iu  Schuylkill  county.’ 

“  This  bill,  with  great  circumlocution,  proposes  to  punish,  by  a  fine  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  each  offence,  every  man  in  Schuylkill  County,  except  licensed  keep¬ 
ers  of  livery-stables,  who  shall  hire  any  horse  or  carriage  to  another  for  ‘business, 
pleasure  or  otherwise,  for  hire  or  fare  for  money  or  any  other  consideration  of  value 
at  a  price  or  value  much  less  than  a  regularly  licensed  livery-stable  keeper  can  afford  to 
do  at  a  living  profit.’ 

“  This,  at  best,  is  a  bad  specimen  of  special  legislation,  so  crudely  drawn  as  hardly 
to  be  intelligible.  Who  could  determine  the  proper  rates  according  to  the  schedule 
proposed  ?  As  the  license  fee  for  keeping  a  livery -stable  is  but  ten  dollars,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  see  the  propriety  of  fining  a  man  one  hundred  dollars  every  time  he  hires  his 
horse  or  carriage  to  any  person  he  pleases,  and  at  any  price  he  pleases.  Such  pun¬ 
ishment  would  be  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  if  offence  it  be;  and  I 
am  unwilling  to  approve  any  legislation  so  uncalled  for  and  so  unreasonable.. 

“Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  veto  messages  are  herein  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  Governor’s  integrity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his  watchful 
supervision  of  the  doings  of  the  general  Assembly.  Verily,  but  for  his  inter¬ 
position,  there  would  have  been  some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  legisla¬ 
tive  wisdom  and  justice  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Declines  to  Approve  Enactments  intended  to  Favor  his  own  Party. 

There  are  but  few  public  men  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  who  have 
sufficient  strength,  independence,  and  magnanimity  to  rise  above  all  mere 
party  considerations.  That  Governor  Geary  is  one  of  these  honorable  and 
noteworthy  exceptions,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  vetoes. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  ) 
Harrisburg,  January  1,  1868.  j 

“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen:  —  I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval,  Senate  bill  No.  1753, 
entitled  ‘  An  Act  authorizing  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  to  tax  costs  in  certain 
cases.’ 

“  If  the  law  proposed  be  proper  and  necessary  for  Allegheny  County,  it  'would  be 
equally  so  for  every  other  county  in  the  State ;  and  the  law  should  have  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  one  for  the  whole  Commonwealth,  instead  of  special  for  but  one  county.  But  I 
more  than  doubt  the  propriety  of  such  a  law  for  any  county.  It  proposes  to  author¬ 
ize  the  sheriff  to  tax  as  costs  in  each  case,  the  wages  of  watchmen  employed  to  care 
for  and  safely  keep  property  levied  upon,  attached  or  seized  by  legal  process;  also, 
clerk  hire  at  the  sale  of  personal  property. 

“  It  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  is  at  least  as 
well  paid,  under  existing  laws,  as  in  any  other  county,  except  Philadelphia ;  and  the 
necessity  for  passing  a  special  law  for  his  benefit  is  not  apparent.  But  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  objection  to  the  proposed  enactment  is  the  apprehension  that  it  would  relieve 
the  sheriff  Bom  his  common-law  responsibility  for  the  safe-keeping  of  goods  legally 
in  his  custody.  This  responsibility  is  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  and  is  se¬ 
cured  by  heavy  bonds  with  approved  security.  This  bill  proposes  to  legally  transfer 
the  custody  of  goods  so  secured  to  irresponsible  watchmen,  without  any  provision 
that  the  sheriff  and  his  sureties  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acts  or  omissions. 

“  Regarding  such  legislation  as  unwise  and  dangerous,  I  cannot  give  the  bill  my 
approval.  Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

Allegheny  is  the  stronghold  of  Republicanism,  and  has  for  years  won  the 
banner  in  every  Republican  contest.  But  the  rule  of  the  Governor's  life 
has  been  to  give  justice  to  his  enemies,  and  to  his  friends  nothing  more  when¬ 
ever  they  could  pro-perly  claim  nothing  more. 
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“Executive  Chamber,  1 
Harrisburg,  January  7,  1868. ) 

“  To  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. ' 

“  Gentlemen  :  —  Herewith  is  returned,  without  my  approval,  Senate  bill  No. 
1367,  entitled  ‘  An  Act  in  relation  to  the  re-election  of  the  treasurer  of  Lycoming 
County.’ 

“  The  general  law  for  the  election  of  county  treasurers,  approved  27th  of  May, 
1841,  fixes  the  official  term  at  two  years,  and  declares:  ‘Nor  shall  any  county  trea¬ 
surer  serve  in  such  office  for  more  than  two  years  in  any  term  of  four  years.’ 

“This  was  no  doubt  intended  to  necessitate  a  settlement  of  accounts,  and  the 
actual  payment  of  all  balances  on  hand,  at  least  once  in  every  two  years,  and  thus  to 
prevent  the  covering  up  of  defalcations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  I  cordially 
approve  the  manifest  policy  of  this  law,  and  can  imagine  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  continue  to  apply  to  all  counties  alike. 

“  I  have  just  returned  to  the  House,  with  my  objections,  bill  No.  1607,  proposing 
to  change  the  law  in  this  respect  for  the  county  of  Mifflin.  This  change  would  no 
doubt  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  present  incumbent  in  Lycoming  County ;  but  the 
object  of  all  laws  should  be  the  public  interest,  and  not  personal  benefit.  It  may  be 
that  in  this  particular  instance  no  harm  would  ensue,  but  the  principle  involved  is 
an  erroneous  and  dangerous  one,  which  ultimately  might  work  incalculable  mischief. 

“  Special  legislation  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times,  and  should  only  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  where  the  reasons  for  it  are  manifest.  We  now  have  a  general  law  on  the 
subject  for  the  whole  State,  and  that  general  law  is  right  in  principle,  and  has  worked 
well  in  practice.  I  am  unwilling  to  encourage  special  enactments  on  this  important 
subject,  which  are  manifestly  wrong  and  dangerous  in  principle;  and  so  regarding 
this  bill,  it  is  returned  without  my  approval.  John  W.  Geary.” 

The  Governor’s  signature  would  have  prolonged  the  term  of  a  Republican 
official,  and  inured  to  the  advantage  of  succeeding  incumbents  of  the  same 
office.  But  he  had  not  undertaken  to  administer  the  government  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  own  party.  In  matters  of  a  purely  partisan  character  there  is 
no  more  decided  or  enthusiastic  party  man  than  John  W.  Geary;  but  when 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  party 
lines  and  interests  fade  from  his  vision. 

Puts  his  Personal  Popularity  to  the  Test. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  corporate  body  in  the  State  that  has  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  the  popular  confidence  and  sympathy  as  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  The  directors  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  personal  endow,- 
ments.  They  have  performed  the  duties  of  their  great  trust  with  the  strict¬ 
est  fidelity.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
their  services  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State.  During  the 
war  all  that  patriotic  devotion  could  do  was  done  by  this  noble  company. 
In  its  directorship,  and  among  its  stockholders,  are  some  of  Governor  Geary’s 
most  ardent  personal  and  political  friends.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  he 
would  naturally  feel  desirous  to  gratify  any  request  of  the  company  which 
they  might  deem  essential  to  the  increased  efficiency  and  success  of  their 
great  enterprise.  But  when  their  desires  had  grown  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  justice,  they  found  in  the  Governor  the 
same  personal  friend  as  of  old;  but  no  feeling  of  personal  friendship  —  no 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  them  for  past  services  to  the  State  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  could  induce  him  to  accede  to  a  proposal  that  would  have  been  unjust  to 
other  corporations,  and  dangerous  to  other  interests  of  the  community  at 
large.  Hence  the  celebrated  veto  that  is  herewith  subjoined,  in  which  he  unfolds 
the  principles  of  a  wise  statesman,  and  a  just  and  impartial  administrator. 

**■  “  Executive  Chamber,  \ 

'  Harrisburg ,  March  20,  1867.  j 

“To  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“Gentlemen:— The  Act,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act,  entitled  “A  further 
supplement  to  the  Act  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  authorizing 
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an  increase  of  capital  stock,  and  to  borrow  money,”  approved  the  21st  day  of  March, 
1866,  to  authorize  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  increase  its  capital  stock,  to 
issue  bonds,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  mortgage,’  has  received  that  careful  considera¬ 
tion  from  me  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  seemed  to  demand ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
extreme  reluctance  I  have,  at  any  time,  to  differ  with  them,  I  am  induced,  by  my  con¬ 
victions  of  duty,  to  dissent  from  the  propriety  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  to 
return  it,  with  my  objections,  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated. 

“  Lest  my  opinion  should  be  misconceived  and  misrepresented,  I  deem  it  due  to  my* 
self  to  make  a  brief  exposition  of  some  of  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  since  the  original  Act  for  its  incorpora¬ 
tion,  approved  April  13,  1846,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  capital  stock. 

“By  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  incorporation,  the  capital  stock  was  fixed  at 
$7,500,000. 

“The  twentieth  section  is  as  follows:  ‘That  if  any  increase  of  the  capital  stock 
shall  be  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  or  improve  the  said  railroad  or  ap¬ 
purtenances,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  stockholders  of  said  company,  at  any  annual 
meeting,  or  at  any  special  meeting  convened  for  that  purpose,  in  manner  as  aforesaid, 
to  increase  and  dispose  of  any  additional  number  of  shares,  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand,  so  that  the  whole  amount  of  said  capital  stock  shall  not  exceed  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  and  receive  and  demand  the  moneys  for  the  additional  shares,  in  like 
manner,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  hereinbefore  provided  for  the  original  sub¬ 
scriptions,  as  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  said  company.’ 

“The  manner  prescribed  for  the  increase  and  disposition  of  the  stock,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  section,  is  certainly  most  unexceptionable.  It  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
stockholders,  and  not  at  the  option  of  the  directors,  as  is  provided  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  and  which  is  deemed  objectionable. 

“The  twenty-second  section  imposed  a  tonnage  tax  as  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  original  charter  was  obtained,  which  has  since  been  repealed  by  statute, 
and  the  accumulated  tax  released. 

“By  Act  approved  April  23,  1852,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $13,000,000; 
May  6, 1852,  to  $14,000,000 ;  March  23, 1853,  to  $18,000,000 ;  May  2, 1855,  to  $20,000,000, 
and  March  2,  1866,  to  $30,000,000. 

“With  no  other  object  on  my  part  than  to  be  serviceable  to  my  countrymen,  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  transmit,  unsullied,  the  great  principles  and  the  true  policy  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  and  honorably  to  perform  the  trusts,  duties,  obligations  and  responsibilities 
committed  to  my  charge,  I  proceed  in  the  performance  of  these  objects  as  I  under¬ 
stand  them.  I  am  sincerely  friendly  to  all  the  railroad  and  other  companies  that 
have  aided  in  the  development  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  while 
I  cheerfully  accord  the  same  sentiment  to  your  honorable  bodies,  I  can  but  regret 
that  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on  the  proposed  enactment. 
And  if  in  stating  the  objections,  I  shall  use  expressions  which  may  be  regarded  too 
strong,  my  apology  will,  I  trust,  be  found  in  the  importance  of  the  subject.  I  will 
state  them  frankly,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

“  Waiving  objections  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  waiving 
also  an  inquiry  as  to  the  legal  rights  to  thus  authorize  the  change  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  a  corporation  and  bind  the  stockholders,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second,  which  confers  powers  of  the  most  extraordinary  character  upon  the  directors 
of  the  company,  .  ,  .  ‘providing  further  facilities  required  by  the  increase  of  the 
business  upon  the  road  and  its  connections,  and  for  such  other  purposes,  connected 
with  its  business,  as  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company  may  deem  expedient,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  board  of  directors,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  additional 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  said  company,  to  such  amount  as  they  may  determine,  and 
to  apportion,  or  dispose  of,  the  said  shares,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  as 
they  may  think  best,  and  also,  for  either,  or  for  all  of  the  said  purposes,  to  issue, 
from  time  to  time,  bonds  of  the  said  company,  payable  at  such  time  as  they  may 
appoint.  .  .  .  ’ 

“  One  of  the  objects  of  this  bill  is,  for  its  further  increase  of  the  capital  stock,  to 
retire  its  present  indebtedness,  which,  according  to  the  president  and  directors’  last 
annual  report  to  the  company,  is  upwards  of  $26,000,000 ;  thus  in  this  way  alone 
increasing  the  stock  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent.,  and  making  it  amount  to 
over  $46,000,000.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  further  intended  to  increase  the  business 
facilities  upon  its  roads  and  connections,  ‘  and  for  such  other  purposes,  connected 
with  its  business,  as  the  directors  may  deem  expedient.’ 

“  Were  this  bill  to  become  a  law,  to  what  amount  may  not  the  directors  extend 
the  capital  stock,  with  such  unlimited  privileges  ?  To  what  branch  of  business  shall 
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it  be  confined,  and  to  what  may  it  not  be  extended  ?  And  where  is  the  power  to 
keep  it  within  its  legitimate  functions,  if  it  should  deem  it  proper  to  depart  from 
them?  Its  tremendous  power,  in  irresponsible  hands,  would  be  unlimited  and  un¬ 
controllable  by  any  other  power  short  of  revolution.  It  has  already  obtained,  in  the 
various  chartered  privileges,  the  pre-occupancy  of  nearly  every  possible  railroad 
route  in  Pennsylvania,  w'th  the  privilege  of  branches  and  lateral  roads  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  counties.  As  shown  by  official  reports,  it  has,  besides  nearly  eleven 
hundred  miles  of  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  its  extensions  to  Marietta,  Columbus,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  to  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  holds  large,  and,  in  some  instances,  con¬ 
trolling,  amounts  of  stock  in  other  railroad  companies.  When  such  extraordinary 
powers  are  attempted  to  be  granted,  for  an  unlimited  period,  I  consider  it  palpably 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  our  institutions.  The  present  directors,  it 
may  be  assumed,  are  honorable  gentlemen,  for  they  assert  they  have  good  intentions 
for  the  public  interests  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  company ;  but  time  may  effect  a 
change,  and  a  new  board,  that  may  not  recognize  their  duty  to  the  stockholders,  and 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forgetting  their  patriotism,  might  be 
found  arrayed  against  the  country  when  its  services  were  required.  It  is  not  an  im¬ 
possible  hypothesis,  that  its  capital  stock  might  be  extended  to  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  or  even  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  present  national  indebtedness.  The 
whole  control  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  issue  of  its  bonds,  necessarily  lie  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  directors,  and  not  in  those  of  the  stockholders,  whose  real  interests 
should  be  represented.  The  facilities  by  which  any  board  of  directors  could  perpet¬ 
uate  power  in  its  own  hands,  might  be  an  inviting  temptation  to  monopolize  or  en¬ 
gross  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  of  stock,  by  purchase,  and  proxies  from  non¬ 
residents,  too  confidingly  given,  or  perhaps  by  fraudulent  issue,  to  control  the  vote 
of  the  stockholders.  The  same  board  might  by  fair  means  thus  be  perpetuated,  or 
by  a  dexterous  mixing  or  misrepresenting  of  accounts,  with  not  much  risk  or  respon¬ 
sibility  on  their  part,  might  fraudulently  control  forever  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
In  my  opinion  the  stockholders  themselves,  who,  like  the  people  in  our  form  of 
government,  are  the  true  source  of  power,  should  closely  examine  into  the  respon¬ 
sibilities,  just  presented,  if  they  would  preserve  and  perpietuate  their  own  rights 
within  the  corporation.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  where  a  company  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  immediate  action  of  its  stockholders,  but  where  too  much  power 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  directors  and  officers,  of  reckless,  speculative,  and 
adventurous  character,  the  instances  of  failures  and  disgrace  are  almost  innumerable. 
In  all  the  bearings  which  can  be  taken  upon  this  measure,  in  the  event  of  t'ne.direc- 
tory  of  the  road  passing  into  the  hands  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  men,  I  can 
see  nothing  but  an  eventual  monopolization  of  all  the  railroad  privileges  of  thi3 
State,  and  perhaps  of  the  United  States,  and  ‘  such  other  purposes  connected  with 
its  business,  as  the  board  of  directors  of  said  company  may  deem  expedient.’  They 
being  their  own  judges,  what  might  not  be  considered  as  connected  with  their  busi¬ 
ness?  May  not  any  and  almost  every  branch  of  industry  —  manufacturing,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  commercial  —  be  included?  There  is  danger,  too,  that  with  such  vast 
power,  such  ramifications  into  the  business  departments  of  the  country,  and  such 
unlimited  capital,  there  might  be  reason  to  tremble  for  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
our  elections,  or  w'hat  is  equally  as  bad,  that  our  governors,  legislators,  and  other 
State  authorities  might  be  affected  with  the  blandishments  of  its  power,  its  offices, 
and  its  wealth.  They  could  ‘  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.’  They  could, 
in  a  w’ord,  make  their  organization  a  monopoly  —  a  term  which  a  distinguished  ju¬ 
rist  and  lawgiver  defines  to  be  ‘that  which  grinds  the  people  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstones,’  —  and  its  power  would  become  so  great,  that,  should  any  citi¬ 
zen,  or  even  an  officer  of  the  government,  attempt  to  restrain  it  within  its  chartered 
limits  and  proper  franchises,  he  would  be  made  to  feel  its  withering  influences.  There 
is  always  danger  in  the  creation  of  monopolies ;  for  in  proportion  as  they  are  in¬ 
creased  are  the  rights  of  the  citizen  abridged.  TIad  such  a  proposition  been  made 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or 
when  this  company  applied  for  its  charter,  it  would  have  been  rebuked  by  the  people, 
without  distinction  of  party,  upon  its  first  annunciation. 

“I  am  not  inimical  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, but  I  am  positively  its 
friend.  I  honor  its  management  for  the  energy  displayed  in  the  share  they  have 
taken,  with  others,  in  the  development  of  our  State,  and  am  determined  that  it,  and 
all  other  corporations,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  in  all  their  rights,  privileges, 
and  franchises,  already  derived,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  derived,  from  legislative 
action.  But  when  they  ask  for  unlimited  privileges,  which  can  and  may  be  used  as 
engines  to  threaten,  endanger,  and  control  the  interests,  and  perhaps  the  very  action 
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of  the  Government,  by  the  absorption  of  onr  internal  improvements,  and  every 
branch  of  industry  within  the  State,  and  the  holding  of  many  thousands  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  dependent  condition,  they  must  be  refused. 

“It  is  said  that  other  corporations  have  had  unlimited  powers  conferred  upon 
them,  and  no  evils  have  resulted ;  but  as  far  as  such  cases  have  been  cited,  I  find, 
upon  examination,  that  they  were,  almost  without  exception,  conferred  upon  the 
stockholders  on  terms  and  with  limitations,  and  not  upon  directors.  And  if  there 
■were  such,  and  they  were  known  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
strongest  reasons  why  the  practice  should  be  discontinued.  If  it  is  right  that  the 
Legislature  should  confer  unlimited  powers  upon  one  institution,  it  has  a  right  to 
multiply  such  corporations  at  its  pleasure;  and  if  they  should  be  managed  by  those 
whose  predilections  and  interests  would  be  similar,  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  irretrievably  committed  to  their  hands,  and  the  sovereignty  would  depart 
from  the  people.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  its  stock  should  be  increased,  let  it  be  done  as  heretofore  requested  by  them, 
gradually  by  the  Legislature,  just  as  the  necessity  for  such  increase  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated,  and  after  due  notice  that  it  is  intended  to  make  application  for  such 
increase  of  capital,  and  then  only  at  the  request  of  the  stockholders. 

“  Prior  to  the  late  election,  I  found  among  the  people  throughout  the  State  that 
the  important  question  of  railroads,  in  all  its  shapes  and  guises,  could  not  be  pro¬ 
perly  ignored.  It  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance,  that 
pledges  were  asked  of  the  gubernatorial  candidates,  and  certain  interrogatories 
addressed  to  them,  to  which  answers  were  required.  One  of  the  interrogatories 
addressed  to  myself,  was  in  these  words,  viz. :  ‘  Will  you,  if  elected  chief  magistrate 
of  Pennsylvania,  faithfully  exert  the  power  of  your  administration  to  defeat  any 
and  every  attempt  made  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  for  the  monopoly  and  control, 
by  any  one  corporation,  of  the  railroad  policy  of  the  State?’  To  which  I,  in  good 
faith,  replied,  ‘that  while  I  believe  it  to  be  improper  to  bring  the  influence  of  the 
Executive  Department  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature,  in  anticipation  of  its  action, 
except  in  the  way  of  recommendation,  I  am  heartily  opposed  to  the  creation  of  any 
monopoly  in  the  railroad  system  of  the  State,  or  giving  any  artificial  body,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  law,  powers  which  would  place  it  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Legislature.’  And  in  my  reply  I  further  stated,  that ‘the  spirit  of  monopoly,  in 
this  and  other  matters,  should  be  discouraged  in  a  republican  government,  and  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  policy  which  may  be  designed  for  its  encouragement.’ 
And  in  speaking  of  railroad  companies,  I  further  remarked:  ‘While  these  corpora¬ 
tions  continue  to  act  their  part,  as  public  servants,  they  should  be  carefully  protected. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  overstep  their  legitimate  functions.  As  creatures 
of  the  lawT,  they  should  obey,  and  be,  in  every  respect,  subservient  to  the  law'.’ 

“  In  accordance  with  the  doctrines  thus  pronounced,  the  public  have  rendered  their 
verdict,  and  expect  of  me  a  strict  compliance  of  the  pledges  then  given.  These  are 
not  new  doctrines  or  principles.  They  were  fearlessly  enunciated  in  the  incipient 
part  of  the  campaign,  and  wTere  discussed  freely  by  the  people,  by  the  press,  and  by 
public  speakers  generally  throughout  the  State.  I  feel  that  I  am  solemnly  bound  to 
obey  these  pledges,  and  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  evade  or  disobey  them. 
The  people  may  rest  satisfied  and  assured,  that  neither  this,  nor  any  other  pledge 
given  them  when  I  wras  asking  their  suffrages,  shall  be  violated. 

“  That  the  people  have  an  indisputable  and  inherent  right  to  instruct  their  public 
servants,  and  to  mould  and  fashion  their  institutions  to  suit  themselves,  no  one 
believing  in  a  republican  form  of  government  will  for  a  moment  pretend  to  deny, 
and  I  believe  the  correlative  obligation,  that  those  holding  office  are  bound  to  obey, 
is  equally  true.  These  instructions  were  conveyed  to  me  in  the  best  possible  mode 
—  through  the  ballot-box.  Viewing  this  question  without  prejudice,  no  man  can 
doubt  that  our  citizens  are  earnestly  opposed  to  the  granting  to  corporations  any 
unlimited  powers,  which  may  be  converted  into  monopolies,  and  which  cannot  be 
held  subservient  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  the  State. 

“A  solicitous  regard,  theretbre,  for  truth  and  justice,  has  impelled  me  to  the 
course  I  have  taken  upon  this  subject;  and  with  the  full  assurance  that  I  have  done 
my  duty,  I  herewith  return  the  bill  without  my  signature.  Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

These  cases,  selected  from  many  of  a  similar  character,  are  cited  as  exam¬ 
ples  in  proof  of  the  Governor’s  discrimination  and  vigilance  ;  and  of  his  fixed 
purpose  to  do  bis  utmost  to  promote  the  cause  of  just,  equal,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  legislation.  And  so  wisely  and  well  have  his  objections  been  taken, 


that  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bills  returned  without  his  signature , 
during  his  administration  of  two  years  and  a  half,  only  one  was  passed  over 
his  veto ;  and  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  false  statement  of  a  member 
that  he  had  withdrawn  his  objections  to  it,  and  desired  him  to  so  inform  the 
House. 

The  Governor’s  Views  upon  Questions  of  State  Policy  presented  in  his 
Inaugural,  and  in  his  Annual  and  Special  Messages  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  bills  that  have  been  presented  in  this  synopsis  of  Executive  action, 
were  such  as  had  originated  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the  usual  course  of 
petition,  and  otherwise,  and  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  his  sanction. 
And  having  thus  heard  certain  requests  of  the  people,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  it  will  be  very  properly  in  order  now  to  hear  some  of  the  most 
important  suggestions  from  the  Governor  to  the  people  through  the  same 
source. 

Executive  Recommendations.  —  Investment  of  State  Funds. 

The  Governor’s  views  on  this  subject  were  thus  expressed  to  the  Legisla 
ture  in  his  annual  message  of  1868 : 

“Passing  from  this  general  review  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  I  cannot  permit 
some  of  the  most  prominent  ideas  connected  with  them  to  pass  unnoticed,  because 
they  clearly  indicate  the  path  of  duty  in  the  discharge  of  the  Executive  trust.  It 
is  deemed  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  entire  year  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  State  Treasurer.  This  sum  has  not  at 
any  time  for  years  been  less  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  at  present  amounts  to 
considerably  over  four  millions  of  dollars.  That  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  money  should  be  kept  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands 
upon  it  is  obvious ;  and  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  certainly  a 
detriment  to  the  business  of  the  community.  A  contraction  to  the  amount  of  sev¬ 
eral  millions,  as  at  present,  cannot  fail  to  make  its  impression  upon  those  engaged 
in  mercantile,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  mining,  and  all  other  kinds  of  employ¬ 
ments.  This  money,  I  am  informed  upon  good  authority,  can  be  loaned,  with  ample 
security  for  its  repayment  when  needed,  for  certain  specified  periods,  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
which  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  taxpayers,  by  increasing  the  public  reve¬ 
nue,  but  also  enlarge  the  accommodations  for  business  purposes.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  the  withdrawal  of  the  circulating  medium,  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  would 
be  so  brief,  that  it  would  not  materially  affect  the  public  welfare.  The  fund  thus 
acquired  could  be  added  to  the  sinking-fund,  and  would  materially  aid  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  debt. 

“A  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  will  show  that  at  least  four  millions 
of  dollars  might  now  be  loaned,  and  at  four  per  cent,  would  realize  the  handsome 
sum  cl  8160,000  per  annum.  Or  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  balance  now  in  the 
Treasury  might  be  rendered  productive  by  being  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  State, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  even  though  purchased  at  a  premium.  Or,  it  might 
be  invested  in  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  which  would  be  available  at  any 
moment  a  necessity  might  arise  for  the  use  of  the  funds.  If  that  amount  were  ex¬ 
changed  at  par  for  United  States  ten-forty  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest  in 
gold,  the  product  would  be  at  the  rate  of  $200,000  per  annum  in  gold,  or,  at  the 
present  value  of  gold,  $266,000  in  currency.  Besides,  the  funds  would  not  become 
‘  depreciated  and  unavailable’  by  long  continuance  in  the  Treasury.  A  law  for  this 
purpose  could  be  passed,  specifying  the  method  by  which  the  unneeded  money  of  the 
Treasury  may  be  loaned,  authorizing  and  empowering  the  State' Treasurer,  and  such 
others  as  you  may  designate,  to  execute,  or  carry  out  its  provisions. 

~  “Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  salary  of  the  State  Treasurer, 
now  only  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  is  entirely  disproportioned  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  that  officer,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  bond,  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  given  by  him  to  the  State,  is  equivalent  to  no  security  at  all,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  placing,  unconditionally,  the  entire  funds  of  the  State  in  his  hands. 
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The  only  security  is  the  incorruptible  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  Treasurer,  Sup¬ 
pose  that,  when  there  are  in  his  keeping  millions  of  dollars,  the  incumbent  of  that 
office  should  be  tempted  to  become  a  defaulter.  How  easily  could  he  secure  to  his 
bondsmen  the  amount  for  which  they  w7ould  legally  be  liable  to  the  State,  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  balance  to  himself  1  For  years,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Treasury  of  tbe  State  has 
stood,  as  it  were,  upon  a  volcano.  Examples  all  around  us  show  the  fallibility  of 
man,  and  how  frequently  and  easily  he  is  swerved  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and 
honor.  Even  many  of  those  in  the  most  elevated  positions  and  enjoying  the  highest 
confidence  of  the  public,  are  often  found  to  yield  to  the  temptations  that  surround 
them.  The  desire  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  thousands  of  schemes 
presented  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  human  nature,  and  the  looseness  of  public  morals, 
engendered  by  the  escape  of  the  guilty  from  punishment,  have  so  demoralized  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  that  it  may  be  considered  a  wonder  —  almost  a  miracle  —  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  so  long  escaped  from  the  calamity  that  might  at  any  time  have  hap¬ 
pened,  or  that  may  hereafter  happen,  by  the  robbery  of  her  Treasury,  and  render  the 
suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  State  debt,  for  a  time,  inevitable. 

“  In  the  performance  of  my  duty,  I  have  forewarned  the  Legislature  of  a  danger 
as  respects  her  finances,  of  no  common  magnitude.  It  remains  for  it  to  determine 
whether  this  danger  shall  be  averted  by  prompt  and  efficient  legislation  and  the  Trea¬ 
sury  guarded  against  the  occurrence  of  so  great  a  calamity.” 

No  action  having  been  taken,  the  Governor  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  reiterate  his  views  on  the  same  subject  in  his  annual  message  of  1869. 

“  The  large  cash  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  of  November,  1867, 
has  been  used  for  the  payment  of  the  twenty-three  million  loan  and  for  the  liquidation 
of  outstanding  claims  against  the  State.  The  investment  of  the  funds,  in  one  of  the 
modes  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message,  has,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure 
been  rendered  unnecessary  for  the  present  But  in  the  event  of  large  accumulations 
of  money  hereafter,  the  recommendations  therein  given  are  respectfully  referred  to, 
and  renewed.  Whenever  there  may  be  surplus  funds  in  the  Treasury,  they  can,  with 
safety  and  benefit  to  the  State,  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  its  outstanding  bonds, 
and  in  saving  the  interest  on  them  which  would  accumulate  prior  to  their  maturity. 

“  I  regret  to  state  that  the  last  Legislature,  although  fully  forewarned  in  regard  to 
the  insecurity  and  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  guards  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
money  of  the  Commonwealth,  failed  to  determine  upon  any  mode  by  which  the  Trea¬ 
sury  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  loss.  The  present  Legis¬ 
lature  has  it  in  its  power  to  secure  for  itself  no  ordinary  honor,  by  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law7,  strong  and  efficient  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  the  enjoyment  not 
only  of  the  approbation,  but  the  permanent  gratitude  of  every  citizen.” 

The  only  reply  to  this  renewed  recommendation  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  requesting  His  Excellency  to  submit  some  plan  for  the  carrying  of 
bis  views  into  effect,  which  drew  from  him  the  following  response: 

“  Executive  Chamber,  1 
Harrisburg,  February  2,  1869.  J 
11  To  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  through  the  Clerk 
of  your  honorable  body,  of  a  copy  of  the  following  resolution,  passed  on  the  12th 
ultimo,  to  wit: 

“  ‘  Pesolved,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  submit  some  plan  to  the  Senate  to 
secure  the  State  from  loss  by  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  of  surplus  funds  in 
the  Treasury.’ 

“  In  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention  to  my  message  of  January  8,  1868, 
in  which  I  say : 

“  ‘  The  balance  now  in  tbe  Treasury  might  be  rendered  productive,  by  being  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  bonds  of  the  State,  bearing  six  per  centum  interest;  ’  and  to  the  message 
of  January  6th,  1869,  where  I  remark:  ‘Whenever  there  maybe  surplus  funds  in 
the  Treasury,  they  can,  with  safety  and  benefit  to  the  State,  be  employed  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  its  outstanding  bonds,  and  in  saving  the  interest  on  them  which  would  ac¬ 
cumulate  prior  to  their  maturity.’ 

“Since  making  these  suggestions,  and  maturely  deliberating  upon  the  subject,  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  mind  in  relation  thereto,  and  now  most  respect¬ 
fully  submit  the  same  plan,  more  specially  set  forth  as  follows: 
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“  By  reference  to  the  printed  report  of  the  Auditor-General  for  the  present  year, 
under  the  head  of  Public  Loans,  pages  185  and  186,  you  will  perceive  that  there  are 
State  loans  overdue  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents,  and  that  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1870,  a  debt  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  and  on  February  1st,  1872,  a  further 
sum  of  five  million  dollars  will  fall  due,  to  the  liquidation  of  which  the  surplus  funds 
in  the  Treasury  could  with  great  propriety  be  applied.  This  indebtedness  is  held  in 
bonds  bearing  interest,  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  interest  will  be  saved 
to  the  State  upon  whatever  amount  of  these  bonds  may  be  redeemed  in  the  manner 
proposed,  and  the  State  be  saved  from  all  risk  of  ‘  loss  by  the  accumulation  of  large 
amounts  of  surplus  funds  in  the  Treasury.’ 

“  Very  respectfully  submitted.  John  W.  Geary.” 

With  this  reference  to  the  views  expressed  in  a  previous  message,  all  cor¬ 
respondence  on  the  subject  ceased  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  ; 
and  no  action  whatever  was  taken  by  that  honorable  body. 

Many  persons  entertain  what  they  believe  to  be  very  sure  conjectures 
respecting  the  reasons  for  the  total  disregard  of  the  Governor’s  recommen¬ 
dations  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly.  To  unfold  these  would 
furnish  a  curious  chapter,  of  political  history  ;  but  there  is  neither  room  nor 
occasion  for  it  in  a  document  that  aims  at  stating  facts  and  leaving  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  Governor’s  opinions,  so  urgently 
and  publicly  stated,  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  him ;  and  as  it  was  only 
his  prerogative  to  recommend,  if  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  matter 
as  it  still  stands,  they  must  seek  redress  of  their  grievance  at  the  hands  of 
their  representatives.  The  Governor’s  persistent  endeavor  to  have  the  State 
Treasury  guarded  by  adequate  security,  and  the  surplus  funds  invested  for 
the  State’s  benefit,  has  made  him  some  of  his  bitterest  enemies  in  his  own 
party,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  certain  complaints  of  his  administration 
that  have  been  hypocritically  assigned  to  various  other  grounds. 

Economy  the  Rule  of  his  Administration. 

Simple  in  his  own  tastes,  plain  and  inexpensive  in  his  own  habits,  he  has 
no  natural  sympathy  with  that  profusion  which  makes  sinecures  for  mere 
party  hangers-on,  or  that  seeks  to  provide  largely,  at  the  State’s  expense,  for 
its  own  ease  and  comfort.  The  language  of  his  Inaugural  affords  the  best 
expression  of  his  opinions  on  this  important  subject. 

“  Among  the  most  delicate  and  important  obligations  required  of  those  in  official 
positions,  is  a  strict  and  faithful  management  of  the  public  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Taxation  should  be  applied  where  its  burdens  may  be  least 
felt,  and  where  it  is  most  just  that  it  should  be  borne.  Every  resource  should  be 
carefully  husbanded,  and  the  strictest  economy  practised,  so  that  the  credit  of  the 
State  shall  be  maintained  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis,  and  the  debt  surely  and 
steadily  diminished,  until  its  final  extinguishment.  Unnecessary  delay  in  this 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  incompatible  with  our  true  interests. 

“  This  important  branch  of  the  administration  shall  receive  my  constant  and  zeal¬ 
ous  attention.” 

Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  oi  economy,  as  thus  inculcated, 
was  the  following  recommendation  with  regard  to  perquisites  of  office,  con¬ 
tained  in  his  first  annual  message. 

“Very  many  serious  complaints  have  been  made  for  many  years  past  relative  to 
the  disposition  of  the  debris  which  annually  accumulates  about  the  Capitol.  This 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  legitimate  perquisites  of  certain  attaches  of  the 
several  legislative  and  other  departments,  and  has  consequently  led  to  practices  which 
should  be  prevented.  It  is  alleged  that  valuable  property  has  thus  been  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  and  applied  to  personal  uses,  or  sold  for  mere  nominal  sums,  and  the 
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amount  obtained  privately  appropriated.  A  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  allow  no  per¬ 
quisites  whatever  to  any  of  the  employes  of  the  Government.  Salaries,  sufficient  in 
all  cases  for  the  services  rendered,  should  be  appropriated,  beyond  which  no  other 
consideration  should  be  allowed.  The  adoption  of  this  principle  would  remove  the 
temptation  for  young  men  in  the  departments  to  resort  to  improper  practices.  All 
the  public  property,  of  every  description,  as  well  as  the  buildings  and  grounds,  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  appointed  for  that  purpose,  chosen  for  his 
known  integrity  and  general  capability,  and  required  to  give  sufficient  bonds  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  All  property  and  material  not  needed  for 
public  use,  the  superintendent  should  be  required  to  sell  at  public  sale,  and  pay  over 
the  proceeds  to  the  State  Treasury.” 

And  that  the  economy  which  he  had  enjoined  as  a  principle  might  appear 
in  the  practical  working  of  the  government,  under  his  direction,  he  suggested 
as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  necessary  appropriations: 

“Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  practice  of  withholding  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  until  the  latest  moments  of  the  session.  In  the  public  estimation,  great  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  this  bill,  and  no  action  of  the  Legislature  undergoes  a  closer 
or  more  careful  scrutiny.  Its  provisions  concern  the  entire  community,  and  iri  their 
enactment  too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed.  Last  year  the  appropriation  bill 
was  not  passed  until  the  last  night  of  the  session,  when  it  was  hurried  through  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  following  morning  presented  for  approval, 
without  affording  time  for  the  necessary  investigation,  and  subjecting  the  Executive 
to  the  alternative  of  signing  it  with  all  its  imperfections,  or  suspending,  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  the  indispensable  means  for  the  operations  of  the  State  Government.  It 
is,  therefore,  earnestly  desired  that  the  appropriation  bill  be  taken  up,  discussed,  and 
passed  at  a  sufficiently  early  period  during  the  session,  to  enable  it  to  receive  that 
thorough  examination  which  its'  importance  demands.” 

Development  of  the  State’s  Resources.  —  Favors  the  Enactment  of  a  Free 

Railroad  Law. 

To  promote  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  the 
Governor  embraced  the  first  suitable  opportunity  for  recommending  the  pas 
sage  of  a  free  railroad  law.  His  views  in  support  of  this  measure  were  thus 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  his  first  annual  message : 

“The  subject  of  a  general  railroad  law  has  long  been  agitated,  and  although  it  has 
found  opponents,  but  few  objections  have  been  urged  against  it,  whilst  arguments 
accumulate  in  its  favor.  It  seems  impossible  that  any  person  can  receive  injury 
from  its  adoption,  whilst  its  benefits  may  be  felt  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  Even  the 
chartered  companies  have  no  reasonable  grounds  for  opposition.  The  intention  of 
the  proposed  law  is  not  to  deprive  them  of  any  vested  rights  or  franchises;  but  to 
secure  to  others  the  same  privileges  and  opportunities  for  competition.  It  will  open 
new  avenues  to  distant  markets ;  improve  the  value  of  property ;  give  new  impulse 
to  immigration  ;  put  additional  lands  under  cultivation  ;  stimulate  trade,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  mechanic  arts  to  increased  energy;  furnish  greater  inducements 
and  facilities  for  travel,  and  add  to  our  general  prosperity.  Other  States  have  tried 
the  experiment  with  satisfactory  results,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Pennsylvania 
should  be  a  laggard  in  the  grand  march  of  progress  and  improvement. 

“Next  to  the  importance  of  creating  additional  railroads  on  the  free  principle,  is 
the  reduction  of  charges  for  passage  and  freight  to  minimum  rates.  This  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  every  individual.  Transportation  will  increase  in  quantity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  reduction  of  its  cost,  and  as  the  facilities  increase  and  the  costs  de¬ 
crease,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  development  of  our  industrial  resources.  Rail¬ 
roads  will  derive  more  benefit  from  low  than  from  exorbitant  charges.  The  increase 
of  travel  and  freight  will  be  vastly  greater  than  the  increase  of  expense.  The  trans¬ 
portation  of  a  loaded  car  costs  but  little  more  than  that  of  one  which  is  empty.  In 
the  matter  of  passengers  alone,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  lowrer  the  rates 
of  fare,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  railroad  transportation.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  freight;  for  the  engine 
that  draws  a  half-dozen  cars  can  with  nearly  equal  facility  propel  a  larger  number. 
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Moreover,  the  road  that  is  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity  must  necessarily,  at  very 
reduced  rates,  acquire  greater  profits  than  one  that  transacts  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  business  for  which  it  is  competent  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform  rates 
for  passengers  and  freight,  so  graduated  as  to  be  profitable  to  all  immediately  in¬ 
terested  in  the  use  and  conduct  of  such  works,  would  be  productive  of  decided  benefit 
in  lessening  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  every 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Acting  upon  this  recommendation,  a  bill  was  framed  —  passed  through 
both  Houses  —  and  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature;  but  upon 
careful  examination,  some  of  the  same  objectionable  features  were  detected 
in  it  that  had  induced  him  to  veto  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bill,  and  he, 
therefore,  refused  to  give  it  his  sanction. 

His  message,  vetoing  the  bill,  presents  so  forcibly  the  objections  to  its 
becoming  a  law,  and  so  earnestly  repeats  his  desire  for  the  enactment  of  a 
just  and  practicable  measure,  that  it  may  very  properly  be  cited  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  1 
Harrisburg ,  March  30,  1868.  j 

“To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  Gentlemen:  —  The  bill  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  the  formation  of  railroad' 
corporations  has  received  my  careful  consideration.  In  many  respects  it  is  what  the 
people  have  long  demanded ;  and  is  well  adapted  to  meet  their  wants,  and  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  public  interests.  But  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  the  proposed 
enactment :  the  one,  because  of  its  doubtful  constitutionality,  and  the  other,  because 
of  the  inexpediency  of  the  sixth  section. 

“  The  sole  object  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  indicated  by  the  title,  is 
‘to  authorize  the  formation  of  railroad  corporations.’  The  eighth  section  of  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  ‘  No  bill  shall  be  passed  by  the 
Legislature  containing  more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in 
the  title.’  The  title  of  this  bill  expresses  nothing  except  in  relation  to  the  creation, 
or  ‘  formation  of  railroad  corporations ;  ’  and  yet  the  sixth  and  tenth  sections  confer 
sundry  powers  and  privileges  on  railroad  companies  heretofore  created  and  long  since 
in  successful  operation.  Are  not  the  formation  of  new  companies,  and  the  granting 
new  powers  to  old  ones,  entirely  different  subjects,  and  in  no  wise  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other?  While  in  the  absence  of  judicial  decision,  I  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  affirm  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Act,  and  that  it  would  be  so  held  by  the 
courts,  I  cannot  but  so  regard  it,  and  so  act  upon  it.  At  best,  it  is  inexpedient  and 
unwise  thus  needlessly  to  unite  such  incongruous  subjects  in  so  important  a  bill, 
and  thus  jeopardize  the  many  grave  public  and  private  interests  involved  therein. 

“  The  sixth  section  is  as  follows :  ‘  Whenever  any  railroad  company,  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  created  and  incorporated  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors  thereof,  require  an  increased 
amount  of  capital  stock,  they  shall,  if  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders, 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  such  desired  increase,  and  thereafter  such  company  shall  be  entitled  to  have  such 
increased  as  is  fixed  by  said  certificate.’ 

“  The  principle  contained  in  this  section,  in  my  opinion,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  included  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  entitled  ‘  An 
Act  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled,  A  further  supplement  to  the  Act  incorporating  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company,  authorizing  an  increase  of  capital  stock,  and  to  borrow 
money,  to  issue  bonds,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  mortgages,’  &c.,  and  which  was  dis¬ 
approved  by  me  in  a  message  to  the  Senate  dated  20th  of  March,  1867.  After  mature 
consideration  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  communication,  to  which  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  respectfully  invited,  I  find  no  reason  to  retract  or  modify  the  views  therein 
expressed.  They  are  as  forcibly  applicable  to  the  present  Act  as  to  the  one  then  dis¬ 
approved.  In  regard  to  the  bill  then  under  consideration,  I  clearly  expressed  the 
opinion,  that,  were  it  to  become  a  law,  the  privileges  of  the  company,  as  well  as  its 
capital  stock,  could  be  extended  without  limit,  and  it  allowed  to  embrace  in  its  trans¬ 
actions  any  and  every  branch  of  business.  There  is  no  check  proposed  to  confine  it 
within  its  legitimate  functions,  and  its  tremendous  power  would  be  uncontrollable. 
To  give  to  any  company  or  association  such  unlimited  powers  and  privileges,  Is  inim¬ 
ical  to  every  clear  idea  of  republican  government,  and  can  only  be  productive  of  evil 
results ;  and  those  evils  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  an  extension  of  the  same 
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“If  the  bill  had  limited  the  increase  to  some  fixed  proportion  of  the  original  capi¬ 
tal,  or  to  some  annual  percentage  of  increase  thereon,  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
justified.  But  to  allow  any  and  every  railroad  company,  on  their  own  mere  motion, 
and  without  any  limitation  whatever,  to  increase  their  capital  stock  to  an  amount 
equal  to,  or  greater,  than  our  National  debt,  and  without  prescribing  or  defining 
the  objects  for  which  it  should  be  used,  seems  to  me  so  unreasonable,  and  mon¬ 
strous,  that  the  more  I  have  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  unwilling  I  become  to  con¬ 
sent  to  it. 

“  Our  Legislature  has  hitherto  been  liberal  in  allowing  increase  of  capital  for  all 
proper  objects  and  purposes,  whenever  the  necessity  or  propriety  for  such  increase 
could  be  shown,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  this  liberality  will  continue.  This  whole 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be  exercised  through  their  representatives,  as 
emergencies  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  They  can  grant  it  or  -withhold  it,  as  in 
their  judgment  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good ;  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they,  iu  their  wisdom,  shall  see  fit.  Here  I  prefer  this  great  power 
should  remain,  at  least  until  some  better  depositary  can  be  found  for  it  than  in  the 
railroad  companies  of  the  State,  the  interests  and  objects  of  which  are  not  always  in 
harmony  with  the  public  good. 

“  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Legislature  in  all  its  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare  ;  and  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  free  railroad  law  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  Should  a  bill  pass  without  the  objectionable 
features  referred  to,  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  give  it  my  approval ;  but 
with  my  convictions  of  duty,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  return  the  present  enact¬ 
ment  with  these  objections.  Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

This  message  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  Houses  passed  a  new  bill, 
free  from  the  objections  of  the  old  one.  This  received  the  Governor’s  signa¬ 
ture,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  State. 

Education.— The  Poorest  not  to  be  neglected. 

So  direct  and  simple  —  so  forcible  and  eloquent —  are  the  Governor’s  views 
upon  a  subject  which  is  of  such  infinite  moment  to  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  their  insertion  here  can  hardly 
fail  to  awaken  renewed  attention. 

“The  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  has  changed  the  whole  system  of  Southern  society, 
and  proportionately  affected  other  interests  and  sections.  Demanding  the  enlight¬ 
enment  of  millions,  long  benighted,  it  forces  upon  the  North  and  West  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  more  perfect  and  pervading  educational  policy. 

“  Much  as  we  have  boasted,  and  have  reason  to  boast,  of  our  common  schools,  we 
cannot  deny,  when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  New  England,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  preparations  for  the  education  of  the  Southern  people  of  all  classes,  that  we 
have  much  to  overcome,  if  we  would  equal  the  one,  or  stimulate  the  other.  The 
recent  convention  of  County  School  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  exhibits  some 
startling  facts,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  people  and  their  representatives. 
Yet  it  is  not  by  legislation  alone  that  any  people  can  be  brought  to  understand  their 
relations  to  each  other  as  citizens.  Their  best  instructors  are  themselves.  However 
liberal  the  appropriations  may  be,  if  these  are.  not  seconded  by  that  commendable 
spirit  which  impels  the  parent  to  impress  upon  the  child  the  necessity  of  a  sound 
moral  and  intellectual  training,  your  representatives  are  generous  in  vain.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  people;  hence  the  great  complaint,  preferred  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  of  shortness  of  terms  in  some  districts,  of  the  small  attendance  of 
enrolled  scholars,  of  the  employment  of  unqualified  instructors,  and  of  the  want  of 
proper  school-houses,  results  unquestionably  not  so  much  from  the  indifference  of 
the  >State,  as  from  the  negligence  of  those  who  are  invited  to  share  and  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  a  cheap  and  admirable  system  of  popular  education.  If  my  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  will  only  recollect  the  difference  between  the  opportunities  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  and  those  of  their  fathers,  and  how  much  is  to  be  gained  by  a  cultivation  of 
modern  facilities,  they  will  require  little  exhortation  to  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  relate  almost  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
them. 
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“  The  importance  of  common  schools,  in  a  republican  government,  can  never  be 
fully  estimated.  To  edue'ate  the  people  is  the  highest  public  duty.  To  permit  them 
to  remain  in  ignorance  is  inexcusable.  Everything,  therefore,  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  that  tends  to  build  up,  strengthen,  and  elevate  our  State  on  the  sure  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  education  of  the  people.  Every  interest  and  industrial  pursuit  will  be 
aided  and  promoted  by  its  operations ;  every  man  who  is  educated  is  improved  in 
usefulness,  in  proportion  as  he  is  skilled  in  labor,  or  intelligent  in  the  professions ; 
and  is  in  every  respect  more  valuable  to  society.  Education  seems  to  be  essential  to 
loyalty,  for  no  State  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free  schools  ever  rebelled  against  the 
Government. 

“  Pennsylvania  should  be  the  vanguard  in  the  great  mission  of  education.  She 
should  remember  that  as  she  has  been  the  mother  of  States,  she  should  also  be  the 
teacher  of  States.  ‘The  great  problem  of  civilization  is  how  to  bring  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  community,  and  its  better  moral  feelings,  to  bear  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people,  so  that  the  lowest  grades  of  intelligence  and  morals  shall  always  be 
approaching  the  higher,  and  the  higher  still  rising.  A  church  purified  of  supersti¬ 
tion  solves  part  of  this  problem,  and  a  good  school  system  does  the  rest.’  ” 

On  every  proper  occasion,  this  subject  has  received  that  treatment  at  his 
hands,  which  accords  with  the  foregoing  recommendations.  Even  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  almshouses  must,  not  be  allowed ,  through  neglect,  to  suffer  exclu¬ 
sion  from  their  share  of  the  rich  boon  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the  /State. 
In  his  Annual  Message  of  1868,  he  said: 

f 

“Serious  complaints  have  been  made  concerning  the  neglect  of  the  education  of 
the  children  in  the  alms  and  poor  houses  of  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 
They  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  and  when  sent  upon  the 
world  to  earn  a  living,  are  better  prepared  to  receive  lessons  of  vice  than  those  of 
usefulness.  The  directors  of  these  institutions  should  be  compelled,  by  law,  to  send 
such  children  to  the  common  schools,  or  provide  proper  schools  for  them,  and  it 
should  be  made  the  duty  of  common-school  superintendents  to  supervise  and  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  law.” 


Soldiers  and  their  Families.  — Widows  and  Orphans  of  Soldiers. 

Considering  the  Governor’s  own  gallant  participation  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  subsequently  in  the  great  conflict  for  the  suppression  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  he  might  be  expected  to  cherish  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  welfare  of  his  companions  in  arms,  or  of  their  wives,  widows, 
or  orphan  children.  Take  as  illustrations  of  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  the 
following  noble  and  sympathetic  utterances.  On  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
he  said :  , 

“  It  is  natural  and  eminently  proper  that  we,  as  a  people,  should  feel  a  deep  and 
lasting  interest  in  the  present'and  future  welfare  of  the  soldiers  who  have  borne  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  great  contest  which  has  resulted  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  life,  honor,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  high  claims  of  the  private  sol¬ 
diers  upon  the  country  are  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  generous  sentiment 
prevails  that  the  amplest  care  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  compensate 
them,  equally  and  generously,  with  bounties  and  pensions,  for  their  services  and  sac¬ 
rifices. 

“I  desire  that  it  may.be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  speak  of  mysffif,  in 
connection  with  this  subject;  but  I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
speak  kind  words  for  Pennsylvania’s  gallant  private  soldiers,  and  the  noble  officers 
who  commanded  them. 

“  The  generosity'  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Union  soldiers  has  been 
imitated,  but  not  equalled,  by  other  States.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
loyalty  of  Pennsylvania.  She  seemed  to  feel,  from  the  first,  as  if  upon  her  de¬ 
volved  the  setting  of  a  superior  example.  The  fact  that  she  carried  upon  her  stand¬ 
ard  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  Republic ;  that  in  her  bosom  was  conceived  and  from 
her  commercial  capital  was  issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  gave  to  her  con¬ 
tributions,  in  men  and  money,  and  her  unparalleled  charitable  organizations,  all 
the  dignity  and  force  of  a  model  for  others  to  copy.  The  rebel  foe  seemed  to  feel 
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that  if  he  could  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Pennsylvania,  he  would  recover  all  his  losses, 
and  establish  a  resistless  prestige  in  the  Old  World.  But  thanks  to  Divine  Providence, 
and  to  the  enduring  bravery  of  our  citizen-soldiers,  the  invasion  of  our  beloved  State 
sealed  her  more  closely  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

“  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  broke  the  power  of  the  Rebellion ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  final  issue  was  delayed,  it  was  inevitable  from  the  date  of  that  great 
event.  That  battle  rescued  all  the  other  free  States ;  and  when  the  arch  of  victory 
was  completed  by  Sherman’s  successful  advance  from  the  sea,  so  that  the  two  con¬ 
querors  could  shake  hands  over  the  two  fields  that  closed  the  war,  the  soldiers  of 
Pennsylvania  were  equal  sharers  in  the  glorious  consummation. 

“No  people  in  the  world’s  history  have  ever  been  save  from  so  incalculable  a 
calamity,  and  no  people  have  ever  had  such  cause  for  gratitude  toward  their  de¬ 
fenders.” 

“  In  his  report,  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Schools  exhibits  the  total 
expenditure  |pr  their  support  from  December  1, 1867,  to  May,  1868,  to  be  $286,970.26 ; 
total  fiumber  of  pupils  in  the  schools  3,431;  average  cost  per  pupil  $69. 06£  for  six 
months ;  and  the  average  weekly  expenses  per  pupil  $2.65J.  The  fiscal  year  of  these 
schools,  like  that  of  the  common  schools,  terminates  by  law  on  the  last  day  of  May 
of  each  year.  The  present  report  of  the  Superintendent,  therefore,  embraces  only 
six  months,  and  reports  will  be  made  up  to  the  31st  day  of  May,  annually,  hereafter. 
The  special  appropriation  of  February  25, 1868,  made  in  accordance  with  an  estimate 
of  the  Superintendent,  presented  in  my  last  annual  message,  exceeded  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses  $6,044.74. 

“Notwithstanding  every  possible  effort  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  to 
economize  in  the  expenses  of  the  present  year,  and  to  keep  them  as  far  as  possible 
within  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  it  will  readily  be  observed 
that  there  will  be  a  deficit  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1869,  the  amount  of  which 
will  be  carefully  ascertained  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
present  session.  , 

“The  schools  are  all  in  good  condition  and  improving,  and  their  usefulness  is  daily 
becoming  more  manifest.  They  are  among  the  most  philanthropic  institutions  of  the 
age,  and  reflect  high  honor  on  the  patriotism  of  the  Legislature  by  which  they  have 
been  so  liberally  endowed  and  upon  our  people  by  whom  they  are  sustained.  The 
children  who  are  the  recipients  of  their  benefits  are  the  offspring  of  brave  men  who 
voluntarily  endangered  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  their  country  in  the  most  trying 
hour  of  its  existence,  and  who,  glowing  with  patriotic  ardor,  fought  as  bravely  and 
as  heroically  as  the  noblest  men  in  the  world’s  history.  Thousands  of  them  who  left 
their  homes  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  with  the  brightest  hopes  of  manhood,  now 
sleep  in  death,  leaving  their  widows  and  little  ones  to  the  care  of  the  country  in 
1  whose  service  they  fell,  and  which  promised  them  its  protection.  Their  children  are 
the  wards  of  this  great  Commonwealth ;  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  its 
people  for  the  munificent  and  tender  manner  in  which  they  have  thus  far,  through 
their  representatives,  discharged  the  sacred  and  delicate  trust. 

“  I  do  not  deem  it  inappropriate  here  to  state,  that  if  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  at  the  last  session  had  become  a  law,  making  an  appropriation  of  $450,000  per 
annum.for  the  orphans’  schools,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  paid  the  total 
expenses. 

“  The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1869,  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent.  From  that  report  it  will  also  be  seen  that  there 
are  in  operation  thirty-nine  orphan  schools  and  homes,  having  in  charge  an  average 
of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  pupils,  for  the  year  ending  November 
SO,  1867,  at  an  average  cost  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  forty-three 
cents  per  annum. 

“  These  schools  have  doubtless  reached  their  maximum  numbers.  Sixteen  years 
bqing  the  age  at  which  the  orphans  cease  to  be  chargeable  to  the  State,  and  they  will 
henceforward  decrease  in  the  following  ratio,  viz. :  374  will  reach  that  age  in  1868, 
329  in  1869,  348  in  1870,  403  in  1871,  479  in  1872,  460  in  1873,  416  in  1874,  and  344 
in  1875,  after  which  there  probably  will  not  be  more  than  600  remaining  in  the 
schools.  Should  the  term  be  reduced  to  fifteen  years,  as  has  been  proposed  by  some, 
fully  qne-fifth  of  the  number  now  in  the  schools  would  enter  upon  trades  or  business 
within  the  present  year. 

“  No  calculation  can  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  benefits  and  blessings  that  are  con-' 
stantly  flowing  from  these  institutions.  Thousands  of  orphan  children  are  enjoying 
their  parental  care,,  moral  culture,  and  educational  training,  who  otherwise  would 
have  suffered  poverty  and  want,  and  been  left  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  neglect. 
Many  a  widow’s  heart  has  been  gladdened  by  the  protection,  comfort,  and  religious 
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solicitude  extended  to  her  fatherless  offspring,  and  thousands  are  the  prayers  devoutly 
uttered  for  those  who  have  not  been  unmindful  of  them  in  the  time  of  their  afflic¬ 
tion.  In  making  the  generous  disposition  it  has  done  for  these  destitute  and  help¬ 
less  orphans,  the  Legislature  deserves  and  receives  the  heartiest  thanks  of  every  good 
citizen,  all  of  whom  will  cordially  approve  a  continuance  of  that  beneficence.  In 
shielding,  protecting,  and  educating  the  children  of  our  dead  soldiers,  the  Legislature 
is  nobly  performing  its  duty.  Those  children  are  not  the  mere  objects  of  our  charity, 
or  pensioners  upon  our  bounty  ;  but  the  wards  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  have  just 
claims,  earned  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  upon  its  support  and  guardianship,  which 
can  only  be  withheld  at  the  sacrifice  of  philanthropy,  honor,  patriotism,  State  pride, 
and  every  principle  of  humanity.” 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  civil  rule  of  the  gallant  patriots,  whom  he  had  so 
bravely  commanded  on  many  bloody  fields,  his  practice  has  constantly  con¬ 
formed  to  these  generous,  sympathetic,  and  beautiful  expressions.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  limited  patronage  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  the  claims  of  the  soldier  have  always  been  regarded  as  first  upon 
his  attention ;  and  whatever  influence  he  has  had  with  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Washington,  has  been  uniformly  exerted  in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  the 
one  appointment  in  his  own  gift  which  created  most  dissatisfaction  among 
certain  of  his  political  friends,  whom  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  gratifying, 
was  made  in  favor  of  a  soldier.  The  civil  merits  of  the  parties  were  equal, 
and  beyond  dispute ;  but  when  to  the  merits  of  the  civilian  were  added  the 
services  of  the  soldier,  the  Governor  could  not  long  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  applicant  who  had  offered  his  life  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  The 
people  will  decide  that  he  acted  justly  in  this  as  in  his  other  official  decisions. 

General  Subject  of  Pardons. 

The  pardoning  power  has,  perhaps,  been  as  much  debated  as  any  other 
question  belonging  to  civil  administration.  That  such  a  power  should  be 
lodged  in  some  one  department  of  every  government  is  universally  conceded  ; 
and  the  almost  universal  practice  of  states  and  nations  has  been  to  invest  the 
chief  Executive  with  this  prerogative.  Such  is  the  practice  in  our  own  country. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  is  authorized  to  pardon  offences  against  the  national  authority;  and  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  States  severally,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  alone  are  clothed  with  the  prerogative  to  pardon  State  criminals,  and 
release  them  from  confinement,  or  rescue  them  from  the  penalty  of  death. 
Writers  on  civil  jurisprudence,  and  political  reformers,  have  suggested  various 
amendments  of  the  common  practice :  but  after  careful  examination  of  their 
views,  the  practice  so  long  established  is  believed  to  be  the  safest  and  best.  It 
can  be  readily  conceived  how  this  prerogative  must  devolve  a  very  grave,  and, 
in  some  instances,  a  very  painful  responsibility.  No  just  and  humane  man  has 
ever  been  endowed  with  it,  who  has  not  felt  its  exercise  to  be  often  his  most 
delicate  and  perplexing  duty.  The  views  and  the  practice  of  Governor 
Geary,  on  this  important  question,  can  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words,  and 
in  the  official  records  of  his  administration.  On  the  day  of  his  inauguration, 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  execution  of  the  laws,  he  said : 

“  The  general  and  essential  principles  of  law  and  liberty,  declared  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ?f  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  watchfully  guarded.  It  will  be  my  highest  ambition 
to  administer  the  government  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  instrument.  Care  shall  be 
taken  ‘  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,’  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  respected 
and  enforced,  if  within  their  authorized  jurisdiction.  Influenced  only  by  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  public  welfare,  it  is  my  imperative  duty  to  see  that  justice  be  impartially 
administered.  That  merciful  provision,  the  pardoning  power,  conferred  upon  the 
Executive  doubtlessly  for  correcting  only  the  errors  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
securing  justice,  shall  not  be  perverted  to  the  indiscriminate  protection  of  those  who 
may  be  justly  sentenced  to  bear  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  laws  made  for  the 
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security  and  protection  of  society.  Those  ‘  cruelly  ’  or  ‘  excessively  ’  punished,  or 
erroneously  convicted,  are  alone  entitled  to  its  beneficent  protection,  and  only  sueh 
should  expect  its  exercise  in  their  behalf.”  — 

Almost  immediately  after  his  installation  in  office,  he  caused  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Public  Press  of  the  Commonwealth,  th»  following  paper. 


Regulations  for  Pardons. 

“  First.  No  Pardon  will  be  granted  until  notice  cf  the  application  therefor  shall 
have  been  given  by  publication  once  a  week,  for  two  consecutive  weeks,  in  a  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  the  county  in  which  the  conviction  was  had. 

“  Second.  No  Pardon  will  be  granted  unless  notice  of  the  application  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  Judge  who  tried  the  cause,  to  the  District  Attorney  or  to  the  At¬ 
torney  who  prosecuted.  Proof  of  which  notice  shall  be  furnished  this  Department. 

11  Third.  All  applications  for  Pardon  must  have  with  them  the  following  papers, 
written  in  a  clear  and  distinct  hand: 

“  1.  A  certified  copy  of  the  whole  record,  including  docket  entries,  minutes  of  Court, 
copy  of  indictment,  pleas,  and  all  other  papers  on  file  in  the  Court  relating  to  the 
case. 

“  2.  A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the  application  is  based,  setting 
forth  all  the  facts ;  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  on  trial ;  letters  from  responsible 
persons  in  the  community  where  the  crime  was  committed ;  a  recommendation  from 
the  Jurors  who  sat  on  the  trial,  and  if  any  of  them  refuse  to  recommend  a  pardon, 
reasons  given  for  such  refusal;  letters  from  the  District  Attorney  or  Counsel  who 
tried  the  case ;  and  a  letter  from  the  J  udge  setting  forth  his  views  upon  the  subject  of 
the  application. 

“Fourth.  Kecommendations  for  Pardons  for  unexpired  terms  of  sentence  must  have 
a  copy  of  therwhole  record,  as  before  required.  Also  copy  of  commitment;  petition 
from  prisoner  setting  forth  reasons;  and  statement  from  Warden  and  Inspectors  of 
Prison. 

“  Fifth.  No  personal  application  will  be  permitted. 

“Sixth.  All  of  the  above  papers,  when  submitted,  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
printed  copy  of  same  in  pamphlet  form,  twelve  copies  of  which,  at  least,  must  be  sent 
to  this  Department.  If  the  parties  are  too  poor ,  the  Paper  Book  need  not  be  printed. 

“  Seventh .  As  these  rides  are  intended  to  subserve  the  administration  of  justice,  they  vrill 
be  strictly  enforced,  and  relaxed  only  when  good  reasons  shall  be  furnished  for  so  doing. 

Executive  Chamber,  j  Jno.  W.  Geary.” 

Harrisburg,  January  31,  1867.  j 

To  these  rules  his  practice  has  been  strictly  conformed.  And  that  his 
motives  and  conduct,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power,  might  be  thoroughly  understood,  he  has  published  in  connection  with 
each  of  his  annual  messages  a  list  of  the  pardons  granted  during  the  year, 
with  the  crimes  for  which  the  parties  were  convicted,  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  sentenced,  the  extent  to  which  they  served  out  their  penalties, 
and  the  signatures  of  the  persons  who  petitioned  for  their  release.  This  had 
never  been  done  by  any  o  f  his  predecessors  ;  and  without  designing  in  any 
sense  to  re  flect  upon  them ,  it  may  be  claimed  as  proof  of  a  desire  upon  his 
part,  to  make  this  chapter  of  his  executive  record  as  clear  and  open  as  the 
light  of  day.  Yet  even  this  course,  so  extreme  in  its  frankness,  has  not 
given  that  degree  of  satisfaction  which  it  ought  to  have  produced,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statements  and  reflections  contained  in  his  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  1869. 

“The  list  of  pardons  issued  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  among  the  papers  to 
which  your  attention  is  called.  The  principal  reasons  upon  which  they  were  based, 
and  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent  petitioners,  are  given  in  every  case.  That 
a  few  of  these  pardons  may  have  been  unworthily  granted,  through  misrepresentations 
of  relatives,  friends,  sympathizing  neighbors,  and  other  interested  parties,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  certain  that  the  facts  not  only  justified 
but  demanded  Executive  clemency. 
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“  The  whole  number  of  applications  for  pardons  during  the  year  has  been  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three.  The  number  of  pardons  granted  in  that  time  has  been  one  hundred 
and  six ,  which  is  a  little  over  fifteen  per  cent.  Of  those  pardoned  about  five  per  cent, 
have  been  again  brought  before  the  courts  in  consequence  of  their  return  to  the  commission 
of  crime. 

“  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  weighty  responsibility  of  the  pardoning  power, 
which  ranks  among  the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  duties  of  the  Executive 
office.  Daily  beset  with  powerful  and  pitiful  importunities,  as  well  as  conflicting 
representations,  from  those  in  whom  he  should  be  enabled  to  place  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence,  in  order  to  avoid  errors  in  the  decision  of  any  case,  the  Governor  is  compelled 
to  take  into  consideration  the  action  of  the  court  before  which  the  convict  has  beea 
tried ;  the  majesty  of  the  law  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  violated ;  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner ;  his  temptation  to  err ;  the  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  upon  his 
helpless  and  dependent  relatives,  and  the  arguments  and  appeals  of  citizens  whose 
opinions  and  wishes  he  is  bound  to  respect.  And  however  just  his  decision  and 
humane  and  generous  his  action,  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  petitioner  for 
clemency,  he  must  expect  to  have  his  motives  impugned,  his  "name  and  character 
maligned,  and  to  suffer  virulent  attacks  for  the  exercise  of  this  most  Important  and 
merciful  prerogative. 

“  The  pardon  report  will  exhibit  that  many  instances  in  which  Executive  clemency 
has  been  invoked,  youthful  prisoners,  charged  with  their  first  offences,  and  those  of  a 
trivial  character,  have  been  the  recipients.  The  object  of  punishment,  in  all  cases, 
should  not  be  so  much  to  inflict  pain  as  to  reform  the  sufferer  and  prevent  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  evil  deeds.  This  fact  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  imposing  punishment 
upon  criminals,  especially  when  inexperienced  youths  are  shut  up  in  close  cells  with 
men  hardened  in  crime,  where  its  arts  are  daily  taught  and  a  romance  thrown  around 
its  commission.  Instead  of  being  improved,  they  come  forth  at  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  sentence  with  the  loss  of  self-respect,  their  moral  sentiments  blunted, 
and  prepared  to  practise  upon  society  the  infamous  lessons  they  have  learned.  Such 
punishments  tend  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  quantity  of  crime.  When  houses 
of  correction  and  reformatories  are  constructed,  or  a  proper  system  of  confinement 
and  prison  discipline  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  material  decrease  of  crime,  and 
comparatively  few  cases  to  demand  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power.” 

It  will'  be  seen  from  this  extract,  that  his  views  of  his  constitutional  pre¬ 
rogative  to  grant  pardons  a  re  eminently  just  and  humane,  and  how  cautiously, 
and  with  what  extreme  limitation,  it  has  been  exercised. 

Conflict  with  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  all  the  unpleasant  matters  arising  out  of  this  branch  of  the  Governor’s 
official  duty,  the  issue  he  was  obliged  to  take  with  this  court,  was  to  his  own 
%elings  the  most  disagreeable.  For  the  moral  character  of  the  Judges,  as 
well  as  for  their  eminent  legal  abilities,  he  felt  that  he  could  entertain  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  the  most  profound  respect.  Yet  fully  satisfied  that 
they  were  in  error,  that  their  custom  was  directly  in  conflict  with  his  own 
constitutional  prerogative  ;  and  knowing  that  the  public  would  hold  him  ac¬ 
countable  in  certain  eases  of  pardon,  for  which  they  alone  were  responsible  ; 
he  felt  that  simple  justice  to  himself,  as  chief  magistrate,  required  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  at  issue  that  would  be  authoritative,  unless  they  would, 
at  his  request,  discontinue  a  practice  for  which  he  was  confident  they  had  no 
authority,  either  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  or  any  special  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  or  the  custom  of  any  other  criminal  court  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Sincerely  and  kindly  desirous,  however,  of  avoiding  a  public  con¬ 
test,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Judges,  calling  their  attention  to  the  uncon¬ 
stitutionality  and  inexpediency  of  their  practice  ;  but  to  this  they  would  not 
so  much  as  deign  to  reply.  After  this,  the  only  alternative  left  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  the  reference  of  the  whole  case  to  the  Legislature,  which  was 
accordingly  done  in  his  Annual  Message  of  1868.  But  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  could  take  action,  the  whole  subject  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  for  adjudication  upon  a  writ  of  error.  The  case  was  tried- 
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before  a  full  bench,  being  argued  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  distin¬ 
guished  counsel  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  Governor 
was  sustained  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  court.  That  decision  is  now 
the  law  of  the  State,  abolishing  the  practice  of  the  Philadelphia  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  interdicting  for  the  future  a  stretch  of  judicial  prerogative, 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  become  a  source  of  gross  and  dangerous  abuses. 
A  condensed  and  lucid  statement  of  the  history  of  this  case  will  be  found  in 
the  following  communication  from  the  Governor  to  the  General  Assembly. 

“  Executive  Chamber,  1 

Harrisburg,  April  10,  1868.} 

“  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“  Gentlemen  :  —  In  my  annual  message  of  the  eighth  of  January  last,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  was  made  on  the  subject  of  pardons,  viz.  r 

“  ‘  A  report  is  herewith  submitted  of  the  pardons,  remissions  of  fines,  forfeited  re¬ 
cognizances,  and  death  warrants,  issued  by  me  during  the  past  year,  with  a  tabular 
statement  of  those  issued  from  1791  to  the  present  time.  This  report  is  made  in 
accordance  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  Legislature  and  the  public  who  have  a  right  to 
be  informed  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  the  Executive  clemency  has  been 
employed  toward  convicted  criminals.  It  is  also  due  to  the  Executive  himself  that  his 
action  in  this  regard  should  be  understood.  On  no  subject  has  there  been  greater  misre¬ 
presentation  than  on  that  which  relates  to  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power.  Accusa¬ 
tions  have  repeatedly  been  published  of  its  abuse,  and  cases  have  been  cited  in  proof  there¬ 
of  which  were  never  even  presented  to  my  notice.  Criminals  were  liberated  from  prison 
after  sentence,  and  clamors  raised  in  relation  to  their  pardon,  in  cases  which  no  appeal 
fcrr  clemency  had  ever  been  made.  Upon  investigation,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  cus¬ 
tom  prevails  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Philadelphia,  to  reconsider,  remit  and 
change  sentences,  weeks  and  months  after  their  delivery,  and  in  this,  much  of  the  misrep¬ 
resentation  has  originated.  During  the  last  year,  as  many  convicts  were  thus  liberated 
from  Moyamensing  jail,  as  were  pardoned  by  me  from  all  the  prisons  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth.  Beside  which,  a  number  more  have  had  their  terms  of  sentence  reduced.  How, 
or  when,  or  under  what  authority  this  custom  originated  it  is  impossible,  to  learn  ;  but  that 
it  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  seems  evident.  The  sentence  of 
a  convict  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  should  receive  most  serious  consider¬ 
ation  before  it  is  determined  upon  and  delivered ;  for  when  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  record,  the  criminal  passes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  there  is  no 
legal  or  constitutional  remedy,  even  for  errors  that  may  be  committed,  except  through 
appeal  to  the  Executive.  If  a  judge  can  remit  or  shorten  a  sentence,  he  can  increase  it, 
and  that  is  a  power  dangerous  to  allow  any  one  to  wield.  And  further,  if  it  be  lawful 
for  the  judge  of  one  court  to  remit  sentences  at  pleasure,  it  follows  that  judges  of 
all  other  courts  should  be  invested  with  the  same  prerogative;  and  it  requires  no  ar¬ 
gument  to  show  to  what  a  dangerous  extent  it  might  be  used.  Happily,  the  custom 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  court  named,  as  judges  in  other  counties  disclaim  any 
such  authority.’ 

“  Within  a  few  days  afterward,  the  president  judge  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  specially  convened  the  grand  jury,  and  delivered  a  writ¬ 
ten  charge  to  them  on  this  subject.  In  that  charge  he  admitted  that  the  court  had 
remitted  sentences  and  discharged  prisoners,  as  was  stated  by  me,  and  asserted  that 
it  had  authority  for  so  doing.  He  declared  that  after  judgment  and  sentence,  the 
practice  was  for  the  court,  on  its  own  motion,  to  enter  a  rule  to  remit  the  sentence, 
which  rule  remained  open  from  term  to  term,  until  the  court  should  determine  what 
action  should  be  taken.  He  also  stated  that  this  had  been  the  practice  of  that  court 
fox  many  years  —  that  it  had  its  sanction  in  the  common  law  —  and  that  necessity 
required  it  to  be  done  to  avoid  hasty  and  unjust  action.  Speaking  for  the  whole 
bench,  he  then  gave  notice  of  a  case  in  which  two  persons  had  been  convicted  nearly 
six  months  before,  when  such  a  rule  had  been  entered,  and  in  which  the  court  would 
remit  a  part  of  the  sentence  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  conviction,  and  discharged  the 
prisoners  on  the  first  Monday  in  February.  He  said  that  this  was  done  in  order 
that  the  Governor  might  have  the  question  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
challenged  an  examination. 

“By  my  directions,  the  Attorney  General  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  was  duly  heard,  and  the  court  unanimously,  through  an  opinion  by 
the  chief  justice,  decided  that  the  powers  claimed  were  not  lawful,  and  a  copy  of 
that  opinion  is  hereto  appended. 
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“This  decision  of  the  Suprenfe  Court  reflected  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary  of  the  State,  as  the  president  of  each  judicial  district,  by  letter,  had  denied  hia 
knowledge  of  any  sueh  custom,  and  nearly  all  of  them  condemned  it  as  illegal,  un¬ 
necessary,  and  judicially  impolitic. 

“  Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  have  procured  lists  of  the  remissions 
and  commutations  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  prisoners 
sentenced  by  it  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  the  county  prison,  and  those  lists 
are  herewith  submitted. 

“  Having  invited  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  given  you  a  list  of  the  pardons 
and  remissions  granted  by  me,  under  the  acknowledged  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Executive,  with  a  brief  of  the  facts,  the  names  of  the  persons  recommending  the 
exercise  of  clemency,  and  the  reasons  that  influenced  my  action  in  regard  thereto, 
and  as  my  views  were  publicly  and  judicially  disputed,  challenged  and  censured,  I 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  communicate  to  you  these  facts,  and  furnish  you  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  many  of  these  remissions  were  made,  and  to  whom  they  were 
granted. 

“  Having  thus  finally  performed  my  duty,  I  shall  not  again  refer  to  the  subject. 

John  W.  Geary.” 

When  the  Governor  had  thus  succeeded  in  preventing  encroachment  upon 
his  constitutional  prerogative,  he  did  not  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  would  be  able  to  exercise  it  so  as  to  avoid  complaint,  clamor,  and  the  im¬ 
putation  of  corrupt  motives.  Indeed,  he  had  already  alluded,  in  one  of  his 
annual  messages,  to  the  shameful  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
parties  who  took  exceptions  in  certain  cases,  to  his  exercise  Of  the  pardoning 
power.  Slander  is  the  easiest  revenge  at  the  command  of  the  disappointed ; 
and  hence  the  frequent  resort  to  it,  in  saying,  “  Ah !  if  you  could  have 
offered  money  enough  you  would  have  obtained  the  pardon !  ”  This  common 
and  irresponsible  arraignment  of  his  motives  does  not  annoy  the  Governor ; 
but  there  is  a  self-constituted  class  of  pardon-brokers,  whose  nefarious  con¬ 
duct  has  in  some  instances  provoked  his  attention.  These  men  assist  in  get¬ 
ting  up  petitions.  They  inform  the  friends  of  the  convict  that  so  much  money 
will  be  necessary.  They  prevail  upon  some  respectable  persons  to  present 
the  documents.  The  evidence  seeming  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  grants  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  sets  the  prisoner  free,  and  the 
lying  and  infamous  broker  pockets  the  money  which  he  pretends  has  been 
divided  between  the  Governor  and  his  officials.  Governor  Geary  has  actually 
detected  certain  creatures  in  this  species  of  defamation  and  robbery  ;  and 
that  he  did  not  crop  their  ears  and  slit  their  noses,  only  proves  him  to  be  as 
patient  under  ill  treatment,  at  the.  hands  of  such  wretches,  as  he  has  been 
brave  in  defending  the  Constitution  and  flag  of  the  common  country. 

Sympathy  with  the  Working  Classes. 

Though  his  talents,  virtues,  and  services  have  placed  him  in  the  most 
exalted  rank  of , his  countrymen,  he  has  known  what  it  is  to  wield  the  axe, 
and  follow  the  plough.  When  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old  he  chopped  cord 
wood  ort  the  hill-sides  of  his  native  county  to  aid  in  supporting  his  mother 
and  sisters,  after  the  family  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  its  circumstances 
by  a  series  of  misfortunes ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  sphere  of  honest  toil 
that  is  unknown  to  the  experience  of  his  early  life.  It  is  no  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise,  therefore,  that  he  should  deeply  sympathize  with  every  young  man 
wTho  is  honestly  toiling  upward,  and  every  old  man  who  labors  for  his  bread. 
What  his  feelings  are  toward  this  class  of  his  fellow-citizens  may  be  inferred 
from  his  letter  in  reply  to  a  committee  of  workingmen  in  regayd  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  eight-hour  law  of  Congress. 

“Philadelphia,  May  7,  1869. 

“  Yottr  Excellency  : — The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of 
Government  employes  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  united  effort  to  gain  our  rights 
under  the  eight-hour  law,  as  really  intended  by  Congress,  would,  in  behalf  of  those 
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we  represent,  and  by  tbeir  instructions,  respectfully  petition  you  to  use  all  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  at  your  command  that  may  affect  the  President  and  officers  of  hia 
cabinet  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  pay  under  the  eightv 
hour  law,  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  workingman,  and  the  intentions  of  those 
who  passed  the  law. 

“  However  much  we  may  desire  to  disguise  the  fact,  the  decision  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  employes  has  already  exhibited  a  tendency  toward  the  defeat  of  the  Reput>- 
liean  party  in  our  fall  campaign,  and  we  fear  if  something  definite  is  not  soon  done 
for  the  workingmen  of  the  party,  the  Gubernatorial  cbair,  the  chambers  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  with  other  high  offices  of  the  State,  and  in  this  city,  will  be  filled  by  the  so- 
called  Democracy,  and  the  principles  for  which  we  have  so  long  fought  will  fail  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  labor. 

“  We  would  also  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  ‘Foy’s  House  Bill,  No.  2,088/ 
now  in  your  hands,  presented  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  passed  by 
both  branches,  which  we  consider  of  vital  importance  to  the  workingman  at  this 
time.  It  is,  ‘  An  Act  to  authorize  mechanics,  journeymen,  tradesmen,  and  laborers  to 
form  societies  and  associations  for  their  mutual  aid,  benefit  and  protection.’ 

“  Hoping  for  your  support,  and  receiving  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  you  in  the 
coming  contest,  we  are  your  Excellency’s  humble  servants. 

W.  Steele  Hoffner,  Jacob  L.  Reiff, 

Nathan  D.  Rooms,  George  W.  Campbell, 

Charles  R.  Macauley, 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Attest:  Jacob  L.  Reiff, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  1803  South  Fourth  Street. 

“His  Excellency;  John  W.  Geary,  Governor  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.” 

“Executive  Chamber,  \ 
Harrisburg,  May  8,  1869.  / 

“  Jacob  L.  Reiff,  Corresponding  Secretary  Committee  of  Government  Employes. 

“Dear  Sir:— Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  is  just  received.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  House  bill  No.  2,088,  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  authorize  mechanics, 
journeymen,  and  laborers  to  form  societies  and  associations  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  protection,’  has  already  obtained  my  sanction. 

“  In  regard  to  the  eight-hour  law,  concerning  which  you  write,  I  have  always 
entertained  but  one  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  when  the  employes 
of  the  Government  petitioned  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  which  should 
constitute  a  day’s  work,  they  intended  to  reduce  the  means  for  the  support  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  Their  plain  meaning  and  intent  were,  that  the  additional 
hours  they  asked  for  rest,  recreation,  and  improvement,  would  be  so  far  physically 
beneficial  to  them  that  they  could  render  to  the  Government,  by  eight  hours  labor, 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  same  pay  they  had  been  receiving  for  the  work  of  ten  hours. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  understanding  of  the  originators  and 
framers  of  the  eight-hour  law.  Not  one  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  supposed  his  action 
would  take  from  the  Government  employes  one-fifth  of  their  daily  pay. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  legal  gentlemen,  or  others  not  materially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  I  repeat  that  it  is  my  confident  belief  that  the 
law  was  asked  for  and  adopted  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of 
hours  of  daily  labor,  without  lessening,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  employes. 

“You  may,  therefore,  rely  upon  my  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject  at  all 
times,  and  wherever  my  influence  may  extend. 

“  Very  respectfully  yours,  John  W.  Geary.” 

His  sympathy  thus  evinced  with  the  laboring  man  in  his  advocacy  of  a 
law  designed  to  lighten  bis  burdens  of  tern,  and  increase  his  time  for  self- 
culture,  was  beautifully  illustrated  in  his  paternal  care  for  the  comfort  of  the 
soldiers  who  served  under  him,  first  in  his  old  regiment,  and  afterwards  in 
the  famous  White  Star  division,  which  he  so  often  led  to  victory.  Scarcely 
any  division  of  the  vast  army  of  citizen-soldiers  that  saved  the  Union,  was 
so  well  provided  for  as  the  gallant  men  of  the  White  Star ;  and  officers  and 
men  will  alike  attest  that  their  superior  comfort  in  camp,  on  the  march,  and 
on  the  dread  day  of  battle,  was  owing  to  the  timely  forethought,  and  cease¬ 
less  vigilance  of  their  kind-hearted  and  brave  commander. 
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Questions  of  Federal  Policy. 

After  General  Geary’s  nomination,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  there  were  many 
who  were  anxious  to  know  whether  he  was  truly  and  earnestly  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  Federal  policy  that  were  entertained  and  advocated  by  the 
Republican  party.  It  w ft  known  that  he  had  been  bred  a  Democrat,  that 
for  years  he  had  acted  with,  and,  in  two  important  instances,  had  held  office 
under  administrations  of  that  party.  These  anxious  Republicans  did  not 
know  the  man.  They  had  not  read  the*  history  of  his  share,  in  bringing 
California  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State.  They  had  not  seen  his  record  as 
Governor  of  Kansas  Territory,  nor  how  he  had  broken  with  the  Democratic 
leaders,  and  abandoned  the  party  forever,  rather  than  be  the  instrument  of 
forcing  slavery  upon  a  community  of  people  who  preferred  death  to  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  that  hated  institution.  No  original  Abolitionist,  no  original  freesoiler 
has  ever  been  more  earnestly  consistent  in  supporting  the  principles  which 
form  the  National  and  State  creeds  of  the  Republican  party,  than  John  W. 
Geary.  Two  of  his  most  'prominent  characteristics  are,  that  he  does  not 
change  his  mind  till  he  is  thoroughly  convinced,  and  when  he  has  changed, 
he  stands  like  the  harrier  of  rocks  that  bounds  the  ocean.  On  the  vital  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  protection  of  our  home  industries;  on  the  legislative  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  Congress ;  on  the  present  policy  of  reconstruction  ;  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  with  its  gift  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  Republican  of  the  Republicans.  But  let  him 
here  speak  for  himself. 

Protection. 

“Protection  to  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  when  rightly  viewed,  is  merely  the 
defence  of  labor  against  competition  from  abroad.  The  wages  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  higher  than  those  in  any  other  country,  consequently  our  laborers  are  the 
more  elevated.  Labor  is  the  foundation  of  both  individual  and  national  wealth  ; 
and  those  nations  that  have  best  protected  it  from  foreign  competition,  have  been  the 
most  prosperous.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
tect  domestic  industry,  by  relieving  from  internal  taxation  every  sort  of  labor,  and 
imposing  such  heavy  duties  upon  all  importations  of  foreign  manufactured  articles, 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  competition  from  abroad.  Not  only  should  individual 
enterprise  and  industry  be  thus  encouraged,  but  all  public  works,  a  liberal  and  pro¬ 
perly  restricted  general  railroad  system,  and  internal  improvements  of  every  kind, 
receive  the  fostering  care  and  most  liberal  aid  of  the  Government.  We  are  rich  in 
every  thing  necessary  to  meet  our  wants,  and  render  us  independent  of  e.very  other 
country ;  and  we  have  only  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  own  resources  and  capabilities, 
to  progress  continually  onward  to  a  degree  of  greatness  never  yet  attained  by  any 
nation.  Our  agricultural,  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources  are  unequalled,  and 
it  should  be  our  constant  study  to  devise  and  prosecute  means  tending  to  their  highest 
development. 

“Why,  then,  should  not  the  wisdom  of  Government  make  available  the  teachings 
of  experience,  and  at  once  legislate  for  the  manifest  good  of  the  people?  Why  per¬ 
mit  our  manufactures  to  beg  that  they  may  live? 

“The  government  of  Great  Britain  has,  by  her  protective  system,  ‘piled  duty  upon 
duty,’  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  hence  upon  protection  is 
founded  her  manufacturing  supremacy.  Yet  her  emissaries  come  to  this  country, 
and  for  sinister  purposes,  extol  ‘free  trade,’  speak  scoffingly  of  ‘protection,’  and 
endeavor  to  persuade  our  people  to  believe  and  adopt  the  absurd  theory,  that  ‘tariffs 
hinder  the  development  of  industry  and  the  growth  of  wealth.’  ” 

The  views  herein  expressed  have  been  recently  repeated  in  the  address  to 
the  convention  accepting  the  re-nomination.  It  would  be  useless  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  in  this  document  to  the  consideration  of  the  masses  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  consider.  They  will  never  read 
what  is  here  written.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  to  languid  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  depend  upon  their  own  hands  for  daily  bread,  that  if  they  would 
not  be  turned  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  beggary,  they  should  bestir 
themselves  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  ticket-  in  the  coming 
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election.  For  that  is  a  free-trade  ticket,  every  one  of  whose  nominees  is 
pledged  to  the  prosperity  of  British  industries,  and  against  the  prosperity  of 
American  industries. 

Supremacy  of  Congress  in  Matters  of  Reconstruction. 

“That  the  views  and  conceptions  of  a  single  individual,  however  high  he  may  be 
accidentally  and  temporarily  exalted,  should  be  allowed  to  control  or  determine  this 
question,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  conceded.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  land,  it 
requires  an  extraordinary  amount  of  political  effrontery  to  assume  that  a  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  nation,  to  any  degree  or  under  any  circumstances,  is  the  United  States.” 

< 

Supports  the  Congressional  Plan  of  Reconstruction. 

“That  Congress  ‘will  surrender  its  plan  of  reconstruction ’  to  this  manifestly  des¬ 
potic  demand,  cannot  be  even  imagined  or  conjectured.  That  plan,  carefully  matured 
as  it  was,  and  fully  approved  when  it  wras  a  direct  issue  before  the  people,  is  eminently 
just,  wise,  and  patriotic.  It  insists  that  men  who  were  loyal  in  acts  during  the 
rebellion,  or  loyal  in  their  feelings,  should  alone  participate  in  the  immediate  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  ‘  insurrectionary  districts.’  Going  beyond  the  mere  surface,  it  rests 
ultimately  on  the  important  doctrine,  that  the  destinies  of  the  nation  can  only  be 
safe  ‘in  the  hands  of  its  friends;’  of  those  whose  political  and  moral  natures 
remain  sufficiently  pure  to  feel  the  impulses  of  patriotism  and  the  obligations  of  oaths.” 

Payment  of  the  National  Debt. 

“The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  ever  true  to  the  Union,  and  unswerving  in  their 
determination  to  preserve  its  honor,  integrity,  and  perpetuity,  are  proud  and  free  to 
assert  the  sacredness  of  the  national  debt,  and  that  its  ultimate  payment  in  full 
must  be  secured.” 

Pennsylvania  is  very  appropriately  entitled  the  Keystone  of  the  Federal 
Arch.  As  she  votes  in  the  Gubernatorial  election  this  Fall,  so  will  she  be 
likely  to  vote  in  the  Presidential  election  in  1812. 

If,  therefore,  Republicans  would  not  allow  some  of  the  most  precious  re¬ 
sults  of  the  war  to  be  lost  for  a  long  period,  if  not  forever;  if  they  would 
see  the  Federal  Union  perfectly  re-established  on  a  basis  enduring  as  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  time;  and  if  they  would  witness  the  development  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources,  the  improvement  of  home  manufactures,  and  the  restoration  of  mer¬ 
cantile  and  commercial  prosperity,  they  should  prepare  for  a  great  triumph 
next  October.  Governor  Geary  is  the  faithful  representative,  and  able  advo¬ 
cate  of  all  these  great  interests,  and  his  defeat,  to  be  certainly  followed  by  de¬ 
feat  in  the  next  Presidential  contest,  would  result  in  their  utter  prostration 
and  ruin. 

Reduction  of  the  State  Debt. 

“  By  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  year  ending 
September  3,  1867,  the  ‘  loans  redeemed’  amounted  to  Si, 794, 569. 50,  and  by  their  re¬ 
port  from  September  3,  1867,  to  November  30,  1868,  the  ‘  loans  redeemed’  amounted 
to  $2,414,816.64,  making  a  total  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  in  two  years  and  three 
months,  of  four  million  two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
dollars  and  fourteen  cents.”  [Since  this  report  was  submitted,  a  further  reduction  has 
been  made,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  five  millions.] 

This  is  the  best  answer,  and  the  only  one  that  need  be  given,  to  the  charges 
of  incapacity  and  extravagance  preferred  against  the  administration  of 
Governor  Geary  by  the  Democratic  press  of  the  Commonwealth.  Had  all  of 
his  recommendations  been  followed,  a  still  larger  reduction  would  have  been 
made  ;  but  this  result  is  proof  sufficient  of  his  administrative  skill  and  fidel¬ 
ity  ;  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  gratifying  to  intelligent,  candid, 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  all  parties. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MILITARY  RECORD  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

ALL  who  are  conversant  with  the  political  history  of  that  period  well  re¬ 
member  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Federal  Union  was  strongly 
opposed  by  many  of  the  leading  public  journals,  and  by  some  of  the  most 
able  and  influential  members  of  Congress  in  both  Houses,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  certainly  provoke  a  war  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The 
passion  for  Territorial  aggrandizement,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance,  especially  as  the  expected  accession  presented  to  our 
Southern  statesmen  that  most  tempting  bait  —  an  opportunity  to  add,  in  due 
time,  several  new  Slave  States  to  the  then  existing  fifteen.  Joint  resolutions 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  25, 
and  the  Senate,  March  1,  1845,  and  were  approved  by  President  Tyler  the 
same  day.  The  independence  of  Texas  had  never  been  acknowledged  by 
Mexico,  and  though  that  Government  had  no  hope  of  reconquering  and  re¬ 
storing  the  Texans  to  their  former  allegiance,  the  act  of  incorporation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  naturally  tended  to  produce  estrangement  and 
unfriendliness  between  the  two  countries. 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  rupture  was  a  question  of  boundary.  The 
Mexicans  maintained  that  Texas  had  never  been  recognized  by  them  as  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  River  Nueces,  while  the  United  States  claimed  the  Rio 
Grande  as  her  legitimate  line  of  frontier.  At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Polk’s 
administration,  he  found  the  two  Governments  involved  in  this  dispute,  and 
being  determined  to  make  good  the  American  claim,  ordered  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  with  a  small  force,  to  occupy  the  region  lying  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  In  April,  1846,  a  slight  collision  occurred  between  the 
troops  of  General  Taylor  and  those  of  the  Mexican  commander,  General 
Arista.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Washington,  the  President  im¬ 
mediately  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  declaring  that  “  war  existed  by 
the  act  of  Mexico,”  and  asking  for  men  and  money  to  carry  it  on.  Congress, 
in  response,  promptly  appropriated  §10,000,000,  and  gave  authority  to  call 
out  50,000  volunteers.  The  rashness  of  General  Arista,  in  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande,  had  furnished  the  very  occasion  which  President  Polk,  and  the 
friends  of  his  administration,  most  ardently  desired.  And  the  results  of  the 
contest,  thus  inaugurated,  proved  very  soon  that  the  Mexicans  had  either 
greatly  overrated  themselves,  or  greatly  underrated  the  resources  and  war¬ 
like  prowess  of  their  Anglo-American  neighbors. 

Geary  enlists  in  the  Service  of  his  Country, 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  John  W.  Geary  was  employed  as 
Civil  Engineer,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad. 
His  temporary  residence  was  in  Cambria  County;  and  quickly  responding  to 
the  first  call  for  volunteers,  he  recruited  a  company  there,  in  a  few  days, 
which  he  organized  under  the  name  of  American  Highlanders.  This 
company  was  attached  to  the  Second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Yolunteers. 
Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  Captain  Geary  wak 
elected  Lieutenant-colonel.  This  election  may  be  regarded  as  strong  proof 
of  the  confidence  which  officers  and  privates  felt  in  his  soldierly  qualities, 
and  was  far  more  complimentary  to  him  than  if  he  had  received  his  promo¬ 
tion  at  the  hand  of  executive  authority.  This  regiment  joined  the  army  of 
General  Scott,  at  Yera  Cruz,  and  was  attached  to  the  division  commanded 
by  General  Quitman.  The  events  of  the  campaign  which  followed,  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words  to  every  American  reader.  The  victories 
achieved  by  the  gallantry  of  American  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  their 
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great  chief,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  They  are  embalmed  in  the  country’s 
history,  and  will  inscribe,  for  all  time,  on  the  page  of  glory,  the  name  of  that 
inflexible  patriot,  and  consummate  Captain,  who  has  so  recently  gone  to  his 
rest,  followed  by  the  proud  and  grateful  benedictions  of  his  countrymen. 

Under  the  orders  of  Quitman,  Colonel  Geary  distinguished  himself  for 
personal  gallantry  and  military  skill,  particularly  in  the  bloody  battles  of 
La  Hoya,  Cerro  Gordo,  Chepultepec,  and  Garita  de  Belen.  And  when  Quit- 
man,  always  foremost,  stormed  the  defences  of  the  capital,  Geary  and  his 
Pennsylvanians  were  in  the  van,  and  charged  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Southern  braves,  whom  they  have,  since  met  and  vanquished  on  still  more 
fiercely-contested  fields. 

Colonel  Roberts  having  died,  Geary  was  elected  colonel  of  the  regiment 
—  his  gallant  companions  thus  giving  him  the  highest  mark  of  their  confi¬ 
dence,  in  their  power  to  bestow,  after  they  had  seen  him  so  fully  tested, 
under  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  and  amid  the  thunders  of  battle.  In  the 
appointments  to  posts  of  duty  and  honor,  which  followed  the  occupation  of 
the  city,  Colonel  Geary,  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  capture,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  great  citadel  of 
the  capital,  and  his  commission  as  Colonel,  dated  on  the  same  memorable 
spot,  artd  bestowed  for  the  same  reason,  was  the  first  ever  received  by  an 
American  in  the  city  of  the  Montezumas.  It  may  not  be  the  last ! 

It  was  with  Geary  in  Mexico  as  in  California  —  his  bravery,  ability,  and 
-  integrity  won  for  him  that  promotion  to  which  an  honorable  ambition  in¬ 
duced  him  to  aspire.  He  left  his  peaceful  home  in  Cambria  County,  as  Cap¬ 
tain  of  his  Highland  company,  and  returned  to  it  as  Colonel  of  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MILITARY  RECORD  IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  treason  opened  her  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter, 
and  a  war  began  which  may  safely  challenge  its  parallel  in  all  history.  Any 
one  who  knew  the  principles  and  character,  the  private  and  public  antece¬ 
dents  of  John  W.  Geary,  could  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  which 
side  he  would  take  in  such  a  conflict. 

Colonel  Geary  was  at  his  rural  home  in  Westmoreland,  when  the  thunders 
of  armed  treason  first  broke  upon  the  ear  of  the  nation.  His  life-long  politi¬ 
cal  views  and  convictions,  his  high-toned  and  oft-tried  patriotism,  and  the 
natural  promptings  of  his  military  genius,  all  conspired  to  urge  him  to  the 
field.  He  accordingly  at  once  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  a  regiment,  believing  that  he  would  have  greater  facilities  there 
for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  than  in  the  country  districts. 
As  soon  as  it  was  generally  known  through  the  State  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  President  Lincoln  to  organize  a  regiment,  he  received  applica¬ 
tions  from  no  less  than  sixty-six  companies,  soliciting  permission  to  join  his 
command.  Owing  to  these  numerous  and  urgent  requests,  lie  was  permitted 
to  raise  his  regiment  to  the  standard  of  sixteen  companies,  with  one  battery 
of  six  guns,  making  the  organization,  when  complete,  to  consist  of  seventeen 
hundred  officers  and  men.  The  artillery  company,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  regiment,  was  that  which  subsequently  became  so  celebrated  throughout 
the  country  as  Knapp's  Battery. 
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Ordered  to  the  Front. —  Battle  of  Bolivar. 

Immediately  upon  the  equipment  of  his  command,  Colonel  Geary  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  with  instructions  to  report  to  General 
Banks.  Having  joined  Banks’s  corps,  he  was  by  order  of  that  General  as¬ 
signed  to  the  command  of  Maryland  Heights,  with  a  force  consisting  of  one 
thousand  men  and  four  guns.  In  this  position  he  first  unsheathed  his  sword, 
and  first  shed  his  own  blood,  in  that  gigantic  war  which  was  so  signally  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  ballot,  and  establish  the  authority  of  the 
National  Constitution.  Here,  with  his  small  force,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1861,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Bolivar  against  an  assailing  force,  consisting 
of  five  thousand  men  and  seven  guns,  under  command  of  Generals  Ashby 
and  Evans,  and  severely  repulsed  the  enemy,  after  an  engagement  which 
lasted  nearly  eight  hours.  During  the  action  the  Colonel  was  wounded  in 
the  right  knee,  and  his  command  suffered  severely  from  the  repeated  and 
furious  efforts  of  their  assailants.  But  his  superior  officers,  and  his  country, 
could  congratulate  him  upon  having  corrected  a  serious  mistake  into  which 
the  self-confident  Rebels  had  fallen.  They  had  boasted  that  they  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  whip  the  Union  forces  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one ;  and  there  were 
some  Union  commanders  against  whom  they  had  made  good  their  boast,  but 
it  was  obvious  that  the  commanding  spirit  at  Bolivar  was  not  of  that  num¬ 
ber.  In  fact,  Colonel  Geary  had  compltetely  reversed  the  scale  upon  which 
they  had  made  their  vaunting  calculations.  With  one  thousand  men  and 
four  guns,  he  had  severely  beaten  five  thousand  Rebels  with  seven  guns.  As 
a  beginning  that  was  doing  well. 


Battle  of  Leesburg.  — Appointed  Brigadier-General. 


The  gallant,  obstinate,  and  successful  defence  of  his  position  at  Bolivar, 
induced  the  assignment  of  Col.  Geary  to  the  command  of  the  advance,  in 
the  movement  shortly  after  made,  into  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  Yallev, 
in  the  spring  of  1862.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  battle  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Leesburg,  and  led  the  van  of  the 
Union  column  in  the  subsequent  operations,  by  which  the  Rebel  forces  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Rappahannotk,  and  were  dis¬ 
lodged  from  their  strongholds  at  Snicker’s,  Ashby’s,  Manassas,  and  Chester 
Gaps,  in  the  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  These  valuable  results  were 
achieved  while  Stonewall  Jackson  was  within  striking  distance  at  Winchester; 
and  for  the  services  which  Colonel  Geary  rendered  in  their  accomplishment, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  his  commission  bearing 
date  of  April  25th,  1862.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  held  the 
rank  of  colonel,  he  had  commanded  a  force  equal  in  strength  to  a  brigade, 
and  immediately  upon  his  promotion  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  1st  Brigade,  2d  Division,  2d  Corps,  General  C.  C.  Augur  being  Division 
Commander,  and  Major-General  N.  B.  Banks,  Commander  of  the  Corps. 


Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 


On  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  Major- 
General  John  Pope  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  or  Virginia,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  corps  of  Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  Banks’s  corps  had  a  severe  engagement  with  the  Rebels,  under  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  at  Cedar  Mountain.  The  weather  was  oppressively  hot,  and 
the  Union  troops  suffered  extremely  from  exhaustion,  as  well  as  from  the 
furious  assaults  of  that  self-deceived  man,  and  great  soldier,  who  subsequently 
proved  himself  to  be  the  most  active  and  capable  of  all  their  antagonists. 
Brigadier-General  Geary  was  again  wounded  slightly  in  the  left  foot,  and 
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severely  in  the  right  arm.  The  battle  was  obstinately  contested,  but  the 
results  of  the  day  were  adverse  to  the  Union  arms.  Meanwhile  Lee,  having 
been  relieved  from  all  pressure  on  the  south  side  of  Richmond  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  McClellan,  rapidly  massed  his 
troops  with  the  intention  of  falling  in  united  force  upon  Pope’s  command. 
Quickly  perceiving  the  danger  of  his  position,  that  General  executed  a  hasty 
but  well-conducted  retreat  across  the  Rappahannock.  This  movement  was 
effected  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  August.  Lee  and  Jackson  hotly  pursued 
the  retreating  forces,  and  during  the  fifteen  days  following,  General  Pope 
fought  them  with  greatly  inferior  numbers  in  a  series  of  fiercely  sustained 
but  disastrous  actions,  at  Manassas  Junction,  Gainsville,  and  Chantilly, 
known  as  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Those  were  dark  days  for  the 
republic!  Many  homes  were  shrouded  in  mourning  for  the  patriotic  and 
gallant  dead  who  fell  in  those  bloody  conflicts.  General  Stevens,  who  had 
ranked  so  highly  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  and  served  his  country  so  well 
and  bravely  in  the  field,  and  General  Phil  Kearny,  a  lion  in  the  day  of  battle, 
the  pride  and  joy  of  every  patriotic  heart,  were  among  the  slain.  But  Geary 
survived  the  dangers  and  reverses  of  that  anxious  and  sorrowful  period  to 
win  fresh  laurels  on  other  and  more  glorious  fields.  , 

Appointed  to  the  Command  of  the  2d  Division,  12th  Corps. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  General  Banks  being  removed  to 
another  and  more  important  command,  the  12th  Corps  was  assigned  to 
'  General  Slocum,  and  Geary  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  its  2d  Division. 

Participates  gallantly  and  is  dangerously  wounded  in  the  great  Battle  of 

Chancellorsville. 

The  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  having  been  transferred 
to  Major-General  Burnside,  the  only  event  of  importance  which  distinguished 
its  operations  while  subject  to  his  orders,  was  the  bloody  and  unsuccessful 
assault  upon  Lee’s  formidable  lines  at  Fredericksburg.  The  12th  Corps  did 
not  participate  in  that  action.  In  a  few  days  after  its  occurrence,  Burnside 
was  relieved  from  command,  at  his  own  request,  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
officer  distinguished  as  a  major-general  and  corps  commander,  but  more  famil¬ 
iarly  known,  in  and  out  of  the  army,  as  Fighting  Joe  JElooicer.  The  public 
expectation  was  considerably  elevated  by  this  important  change,  and  though 
the  new  commander  failed  to  achieve  the  full  success  he  deserved,  he  fully 
maintained  his  old  renown, for  fighting,  and  the  reputation  of  an  able  general. 
During  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  the  first  months  of  spring,  General 
Hooker,  having  put  his  army  in  excellent  condition  and  formed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  of  campaign,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and  gave  Lee  battle 
at  Chancellorsville  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  May,  1803.  The  results  of  the 
first  and  second  day’s  fighting  were  not  decisive  for  either  of  the  contestants. 
But  on  the  third  day  the  battle  was  decided  against  the  National  forces  by 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  celebrated  flank  movement,  and  assault  upon  theextrAne 
right  of  Hooker’s  position.  As  will  ever  be  remembered,  Jackson  fell  at 
close  of  that  bloody  day,  and  the  indecisive  victory  of  the  Rebels  was  won  at 
the  fatal  cost  of  the  red  right  arm  of  their  treasonable  and  blood-stained 
Confederacy.  In  this  memorable  engagement,  the  12th  Corps  maintained  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  General  Geary,  at  the  head  of  the  2d  Division,  was 
distinguished  for  his  coolness  and  courage  among  the  many  gallant  and 
faithful  leaders  of  the  patriot  hosts  who  so  nobly  vindicated  the  honor  of 
the  flag.  In  the  course  of  the  protracted  and  fearful  struggle,  he  was  noted 
for  the  almost  reckless  exposure  of  his  person,  and  for  the  resistless  fury 
with  which  he  several  times  led  his  division  against  the  ranks  of  the  confident 
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and  stubborn  foe.  In  this  battle  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  breast  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shell,  and  so  serious  was  the  wound  in  its  character  that  he 
yet  despairs  of  ever  recovering  entirely  from  its  consequences.  It  was  at 
Chancellorsville  that  his  command  was  first  designated  as  the  White  Star 
Division,  by  which  name  it  continued  to  be  known  till  its  honorable  discharge 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Several  incidents  occurred  in  this  great  battle,  that  might  be  given  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  Geary’s  indomitable  firmness,  and  splendid  courage.  For  want 
of  space,  two  must  suffice.  His  old  regiment,  the  28th  Pennsylvania  Vol¬ 
unteers,  during  the  first  day’s  fight,  was  designated  to  lead  a  charge  against 
a  column  of  the  advancing  enemy,  who  poured  in  upon  them  a  perfect  tor¬ 
nado  of  balls,  dealing  frightful  destruction  along  their  ranks.  They  were 
under  a  new  commander  who  had  never  led  them  in  action.  As  they  faced 
the  fearful  storm  of  death,  they,  for  the  frxt  time,  halted  and  wavered. 
General  Geary  witnessing  their  indecision,  suddenly  sprang  from  his  horse, 
and  brandishing  his  sword,  leaped  the  breastworks,  crying  aloud  —  “  Men  of 
the  28f/i,  follow  your  old  Commander  !  ”  His  appearance  and  words  operated 
like  an  electric  shock.  A  tremendous  shout  ran  along  the  line,  and  simulta¬ 
neously  the  men  dashed  forward  with  such  impetuosity  as  instantly  to  stop 
the  progress,  and  soon  repulse  the  enemy. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  battle,  some  regiments  of  the  Confederates  broke 
suddenly  out  of  a  wood,  and  came  rushing  down  the  road  upon  Geary’s 
position.  They  were  almost  within  musket-range  before  they  were  seen,  and 
a  disaster  was  imminent.  It  is  in  such  emergencies,  that  the  true  qualities  of 
the  great  soldier  shine  out  of  the  commander.  Seizing  a  piece  of  artillery 
near  at  hand,  Geary  quickly  wheeled  it  into  position,  and  sent  its  contents 
into  the  breasts  of  the  foe  as  they  advanced  firing  and  cheering.  This 
produced  a  temporary  check.  The  whole  battery  was  instantly  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  infantry  coming  up  to  its  support,  the  rebels  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  A  slow,  timid  commander  would  have  been  put  to 
flight  with  the  loss  of  his  battery,  and  the  capture  of  all  his  wounded 
men.  The  “  White  Star  ”  division  lost  twelve  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
in  this  battle,  took  five  battle-flags  from  the  enemy,  and  was  the  last  to  quit 
the  field. 

Gettysburg.  —  Geary  in  Battle  on  the  Sacred  Soil  of  his  Native  State.- 

The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  was  barren  of  results  to  the  Rebel  com- 
mander-in-c-hief ;  and  being  unable  to  draw  Hooker  from  the  positions  which 
he  occupied  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
attacking  that  city,  and  began,  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  move  with  his 
whole  force  towards  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Hooker  observed  his  motions 
very  keenly,  and  followed  rapidly  and  skilfully  upon  his  footsteps,  as  Lee 
acknowledged,  in  his  report  of  his  subsequent  operations,  to  the  Rebel  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  But  while  in  the  very  act  of  moving  to  the  encounter,  General 
Hooker  was  relieved,  and  Major-General  George  G.  Meade  was  invested 
with  the  chief  command.  The  public  mind,  already  anxious  and  agitated 
in  prospect  of  another  great  contest  of  arms,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  intelligence  of  a  change  of  commanders  at  such  a  critical  juncture  But 
the  appointment  of  Meade  was  signally  justified  by  the  results  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed,  and  from  the  heights  of  Gettysburg  his  name  will  pass 
down  on  the  page  of  his  country’s  history,  until  the  end  of  recorded  time. 
The  battle,  like  that  of  Chancellorsville,  lasted  three  days,  being  fought  on 
the  first,  second,  and  third  of  July.  On  the  morning  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Nation’s  Independence,  the  sun  rose  upon  a  scene  such  as  the  eyes  of 
men  had  not  witnessed  since  the  dawn  that  lighted  the  plain  of  Waterlo®. 
The  shattered  and  beaten  army  of  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  Its  hitherto 
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invincible  leader  had  staked  and  lost,  and  was  never  to  win  another  victory. 
In  that  great  battle,  fought  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  nearly  all  the  loyal  States 
were  represented,  and  Pennsylvania’s  noble  sons  eclipsed  the  renown  they 
had  won  in  Mexico,  and  even  transcended  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  Revolu¬ 
tionary  sires  By  forced  marches  they  had  come  to  defend  their  hearthstones 
and  family  altars;  covered  with  dust,  streaming  with  perspiration,  scorched 
by  the  sun,  hungry  and  weary,  but  panting  to  be  led  against  the  invading 
hosts.  Many  of  them  had  neither  shirts  on  their  backs,  nor  shoes  on  therf 
feet.  Pay  and  night  they  still  came  on.  By  daylight  of  the  second,  they  were 
assembled  in  force,  when  with  one  hasty  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  few  morsels  of 
hard  tack  and  bacon,  they  fell  into  line,  and  advanced  upon  treason’s  proud 
and  defiant  array.  On  the  distant  left  was  the  Potomac,  winding  hard  by 
the  sacred  spot  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  great  Washington.  In  their  rear 
was  their  metropolitan  city,  where  the  signers  had  put  their  names  to  the 
“  Declaration,”  and  gave  a  new  nation,  endowed  with  rational  freedom,  to 
the  world. 

All  around  them  were  the  homes  of  their  loved  ones,  and  the  graves  of 
their  lamented  dead.  Their  very  muskets  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  hour 
and  the  situation.  The  humblest  private  rose  to  the  sublimest  deeds  of 
heroism.  Meade  —  a  Pennsylvanian  —  bore  the  responsibility  of  the  dreadful 
hour.  Reynolds  —  a  Pennsylvanian  —  in  the  same  glorious  moment,  gave 
back  his  life  to  God,  and  received  the  palm  and  crown  of  immortality.  Han¬ 
cock,  Crawford,  and  other  Pennsylvanians,  united  with  heroes  from  the 
other  loyal  States,  for  victory  in  this  fearful  struggle.  Geary  —  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian —  on  the  first  day  occupied  Bound  Top,  and  was  the  first  to  indicate 
its  extreme  importance.  On  the  morning  of  the  second,  he  was  ordered  to 
Culp's  Hill,  which  he  fortified;  the  same  evening  he  was  ordered  back  to 
assist  in  repelling  an  assault  on  the  left  centre  ;  and  the  same  night  was  re¬ 
called  to  Gulp's  Hill,  where  the  next  morning,  after  “  seven  hcrurs  and  a 
quarter  of  desperate  fighting,"  the  advancing  hosts  of  “  Stonewall's  "  veterans, 
eager  to  avenge  the  fall  of  their  adored,  commander,  were  hurled  back  in 
confusion  and  dismay.  0  ye  patriot  fathers,  who  were  too  old  and  infirm  to 
join  these  heroes!  and  ye  fathers  and  mothers,  who  had  no  sons  to  give, 
well  may  you  envy  those  whose  sons  were  marshalled  on  that  famous  field! 
Yes,  well  may  you  envy  those  whose  children  died  to  win,  or  live  to  wear, 
the  dear-bought  honors  of  those  three  momentous  days ! 

It  was,  as  they  stood  in  line  for  this  decisive  and  glorious  conflict,  that 
Geary,  addressing  his  troops,  said,  “  Remember,  boys,  you  fight  to-day  on 
Pennsylvania's  sacred  soil."  And  bravely  and  well  did  they  remember 
their  gallant  leader’s  thrilling  words,  and  nobly  did  they  stand  by  him  till 
the  field  was  won. 

Transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Southwest. 

After  Gettysburg  came  Chickamauga.  The  issue  of  that  great  battle  was 
unfortunate  for  the  Union  arms.  Rosecrans,  the  sterling  patriot,  the  brave 
soldier,  the  skilful  commander,  did  not  fully  sustain  the  reputation  he  had 
won  amid  the  iron  hail  of  Corinth  and  Stone  Puver.  But  George  H.  Thomas 
saved  the  day  from  going  down  in  the  darkness  of  total  defeat,  and  arose 
from  the  wrecks  of  its  misfortunes  to  strike  those  famous  blows  for  his  flag 
and  country  at  Franklin  and  Nashville,  that  will  enshrine  him  for  all  time  to 
come  in  every  truly  American  bosom. 

The  defeat  of  General  Rosecrans  made  it  necessary  to  reinforce  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  For  this  purpose  the  11th  and  12th  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  were  detached,  and  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Geary  still  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  12th  Corps,  and  continued  at 
the  head  of  his  old  division.  Other  reinforcements  were  hurried  forward  to 
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the  scene  of  the  late  disaster.  Grant,  the  silent  and  invincible,  having  laid 
Vicksburg  in  the  dust,  had  now  come  to  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and 
assumed  the  chief  command.  With  that  extraordinary  clear-sightedness, 
promptitude,  and  vigor,  which  naturally  belong  to  him,  and  which,  with 
other  eminent  qualifications,  constitute  him  the  greatest  of  living  captains,  he 
at  once  initiated  a  series  of  important  movements,  designed  to  dislodge  Bragg 
from  the  formidable  positions  he  had  gained  by  the  victory  at  Chickamauga, 
in  the  previous  autumn.  In  pursuance  of  his  masterly  plan,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Wauhatchie,  October  28th,  18G3;  another  at  Lookout  Mountain, 
November  24th ;  another  at  Mission  Ridge,  November  25th;  and  a  fourth, 
November  27th,  at  Ringgold,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  These  victories,  won 
in  such  rapid  succession,  constitute  Grant’s  great  “  Chattanooga  Campaign,” 
by  which  he  hurled  Bragg  from  heights  which  he  fondly  deemed  inaccessible, 
drove  him  across  the  Tennessee  line,  and  set  all  loyal  hearts  in  the  country 
wild  with  joy. 

Battle  of  Wauhatchie,  fought  by  Geary’s  Division. 

The  name  of  General  Geary  will  ever  be  proudly  associated  with  the 
events  of  this  brilliant  campaign  of  his  incomparable  chief.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  his  division  fought  the 
battle  of  Wauhatchie  alone.  The  other  two  divisions  of  Slocum’s  corps 
were,  at  that  time,  guarding  the  railroad  between  Bridgeport  and  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Geary’s 
also  was  the  only  division  of  the  corps  that  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  and  Ringgold.  Of  the  battle  of  Wau¬ 
hatchie,  General  Hooker  spoke  in  his  official  report  as  follows: 

“  During  these  operations  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  with  occasional  discharges  of 
artillery,  continued  to  reach  us  from  Geary.  It  was  evident  that  a  formidable  adver¬ 
sary  had  gathered  around  him,  and  that  he  was  battering  him  with  all  his  might. 
For  more  than  three  hours,  without  assistance,  he  repelled  the  repeated  attacks  of 
vastly  superior  numbers,  and  in  the  end  drove  them  ingloriously  from  the  field.  At 
one  time  they  had  enveloped  him  on  three  sides,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  dis¬ 
mayed  any  officer  except  one  endowed  with  an  iron  will  and  the  most  exalted  courage. 
Such  is  the  charncter  of  General  Geary. 


“  As  to  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  it  cannot  fall  short  of  fifteen  hundred.  Geary 
buried  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Rebels  on  his  front  alone.  He  took  one  hundred 
and  thirty  prisoners,  and  several  hundred  stand  of  small  arms.” 

In  reference  to  the  same  action  his  corps  commander,  General  Slocum, 
addressed  to  him  the  following  letter  of  congratulation : 

“  Headquarters  Twelfth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Nov.  13,  18G3. 

“  My  Dear  General  : — I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the  good  reports  which  reach  me 
from  all  sides,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  your  command  in  the  recent  action.  The 
contest  was  one  of  very  great  importance.  The  highest  credit  is  awarded  to  you  and 
your  command,  not  only  by  General  Thomas,  but  by  all  officers  conversant  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“  As  I  was  not  with  you,  I  can  claim  no  portion  of  the  credit  gained,  nor  can  I, 
with  good  taste,  publish  an  order  expressing  thanks  to  you  ;  but  I  wish  you  and  your 
command  to  know  that  I  have  been  informed  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  I 
feel  deeply  grateful  for  their  gallant  conduct  and  for  the  new  laurels  they  have 
brought  to  our  corps.  H.  W.  Slocum. 

“  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Geary, 

Commanding  Second  Division,  Twelfth  Army  Corps.” 

In  no  instance  during  the  war  were  the  soldierly  qualities  of  Geary  so 
severely  tested.  The  battle  was  fought  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and 
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daybreak  —  the  Rebels  attacking  at  such  an  unusual  hour  in  the  hope  of 
taking  him  by  surprise.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  ever  thus  taken. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  was  watching  in  his 
tent,  and  with  the  first  loud  challenge  of  his  sentinel,  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
and  sent  off  bus  aids  with  orders  that  the  troops,  slumbering  on  their  arms 
after  a  long  day’s  march,  should  be  instantly  formed  in  line  of  battle.  The 
conflict  lasted  nearly  five  hours.  His  assailants  knew  that  they  outnumbered 
him ,  as  about  five  to  one ;  but  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  assailing 
the  picked  veterans  of  the  White  Star,  who  had  never  been  beaten;  and,  when 
under  the  lead  of  their  old  commander,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  they 
ever  could  be  beaten.  It  was  a  fearful  night.  The  Rebels,  repulsed  again  and 
again,  still  returned  to  the  charge.  Geary’s  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Forty-five  out  of  forty-eight  of  his  artillery  horses  were  killed.  His  whole 
personal  staff  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  His  oldest  son,  struck  down  in 
the  act  of  firing  a  gun  from  his  battery,  lay  dead  in  his  father’s  tent.  Still 
he  maintained  the  unequal  contest,  giving  as  the  watchword  along  his  lines, 
“  There  is  no  retreat  —  no  surrender .”  And  when  urged  to  withdraw  frcfcn 
the  most  exposed  positions,  his  reply  vvas — “Death  is  preferable  to  defeat. 
The  fate  of  the  campaign  hangs  upon  our  success  to-night.  Never  mind 
me,  for  I  can  work  best  in  the  saddle.  God  is  my  shield,  and  by  his  grace 
we  will  make  a  Thermopylae,  or  win  the  fight."  And  they  did  win.  When 
General  Grant  came  on  the  field  next  day,  he  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won  bv  Geary’s  single  division. 

Bereavement  in  the  Hour  of  Victory. 

But  this  glorious  campaign,  in  which  General  Geary  bore  so  gallant  and 
honorable  a  part,  will  ever  be  associated  in  his  memory  with  an  event  that 
filled  his  heart  with  unutterable  sorrow. 

On  this  bloody  field,  his  eldest  son,  Captain  Edward  R.  Geary,  then  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  commanded  one  of  the  sections  of  the  celebrated 
“  Knapp’s  Battery,”  and  fell,  pierced  through  the  forehead,  while  bravely 
maintaining  his  position  against  the  fierce  assault  of  superior  numbers.  The 
following  narrative  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  this  young  officer  well. 
In  1.861,  though  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  been  commissioned 
second  lieutenant;  he  was  afterwards,  for  meritorious  services,  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant,  and  served  constantly  in  the  field  until  his  death. 

“  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Sulphur  Springs, 
South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  last  the  bloody  field 
of  Wauhatchie,  besides  numerous  skirmishes,  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
during  the  campaigns  of  Banks  and  Pope  in  Virginia.  In  so  high  estimation  was 
he  held  by  his  brethren  in  arms,  who  had  witnessed  his  high  soldierly  bearing  an'd 
knew'  his  virtues  and  manly  qualities,  that  after  the  death  of  Captain  Hampton, 
commanding  Company  F,  Pennsylvania  Independent  Battery,  who  fell  at  Chancel¬ 
lorsville,  both  officers  and  men  of  that  battery  united  in  asking  Governor  Curtin  to 
commission  Lieutenant  Geary  as  their  captain.  They  still  remained  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  while  Knapp’s  Battery  went  with  Geary’s  Division  to  Chattanooga. 
He  was  duly  commissioned  as  captain.  The  commission  and  orders  to  report  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  were  en  route  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  bloody 
field  of  Wauhatchie,  he  filled  the  post  of  first  lieutenant,  commanding  one  section  of 
Knapp’s  battery.  The  slaughter  in  that  command  attests  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle. 
About  fifteen  hundred  men  under  General  Geary  (the  balance  of  his  division  having 
been  left  several  miles  in  the  rear)  were  attacked  from  an  eminence  by  not  less  than 
five  thousand  of  Longstreet’s  troops,  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  him  in  person,  at 
about  midnight,  in  an  open  field,  without  intrenchments  or  cover  of  any  kind.  In 
the  battery,  four  guns  only  were  engaged,  and  nearly  all  the  horses  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Captain  Atwell  and  Lieutenant  Geary  were  among  the  slain.  After  sev¬ 
eral  hours’  hard  fighting  the  enemy  were  repulsed  at  every  point  with  great  slaughter. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  Lieutenant  Geary  was  cool  and  intrepid.  Though  in  many 
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a  fearful  fight,  he  never  for  a  moment  faltered;  always  conscious  that  instant  death 
might  summon  him  at  any  moment  into  the  presence  of  his  God.  To  a  friend  riding 
byTiis  side  to  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he  said,  ‘  We  are  here  now,  but  who  can  tell 
where  we  shall  be  an  hour  hence?’  And  with  an  affectionate  farewell  he  immedi¬ 
ately  passed  to  his  post  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

“  As  an  artillerist  he  had  no  superior  in  the  army.  It  was  his  custom  in  battle  to 
dismount  and  assist  in  working  his  guns.  In  this  action,  in  the  act  of  sighting  his 
gun,  his  forehead  was  pierced  with  a  bullet,  young  Geary  fell,  and  instantly  expired. 
His  father  coming  to  the  spot,  clasped  in  an  agonizing  embrace  the  lifeless  form  of 
his  boy,  then  mounting  his  horse,  dashed  wildly  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  foe, 
and  rode  like  an  avenging  spirit  over  that  bloody  field  until  die  enemy  were  utterly 
routed  and  put  to  flight.  This  General  Hooker  pronounced  the  most  gallant  and 
successful  charge  that  has  come  to  his  knowledge  during  the  war.  Generals  Grant, 
Thomas,  and  Hooker  rode  upon  the  field  the  next  morning,  complimenting  in  strong 
terms  General  Geary  for  his  stubborn  resistance  to  an  immensely  superior  force.  The 
supplies  to  the  army  at  Chattanooga  are  saved ;  alas,  with  what  a  sacrifice !  The 
eye  of  the  General  is  moistened  with  tears.  His  first-born  has  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and 
many  a  gallant  spirit  who  had  followed  him  through  many  a  bloody  fight  has  bit 
the  dust.  Thus  fell  a  noble  son  of  a  noble  sire ;  another  victim  to  this  accursed 
rebellion ;  another  pledge  given  by  our  country  in  the  blood  of  her  noblest  sons,  that 
the  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  by  patriot  ancestors  shall  be  by  us  transmitted  unim¬ 
paired,  redeemed,  and  purified,  to  our  posterity.” 

The  Battles  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  and  Ringgold. 

On  November  24,  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  was  fought  under  the 
immediate  leadership  of  General  Geary.  After  the  contest  at  Wauhatehie, 
and  when  the  results  of  that  victory  had  settled  the  question  of  supplying 
the  army  at  Chattanooga,  it  was  determined  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission  Ridge.  General 
Hooker  selected  Geary  for  the  perilous  work  of  taking  the  Mountain,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  after  he  received  the  order,  his  troops  were  on  the  march. 
Crossing  Lookout  Creek,  the  Rebel  pickets  were  surprised  and  captured,  and 
Geary's  men  moved  quietly  over  ledges  and  boulders,  onward  and  upward, 
until  they  had  rounded  the  rugged  peak  and  stood  beneath  the  lofty  pali¬ 
sades.  At  this  point  in  the  advance  he  addressed  his  troops  in  a  few  stirring 
words,  and  concluded  by  saying,  “ I  intend  to  take  that  mountain .”  The  con¬ 
test  was  sharp  but  decisive,  and  as  the  mist  which  enveloped  the  mountain 
cleared  away,  the  troops  in  the  valley  beneath  for  the  first  time  W’ere  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  their  comrades,  and  to  know  that  they  had  been 
victorious.  The  enemy,  driven  by  a  succession  of  terrible  assaults  from 
their  redoubts,  redans,  and  rifle-pits,  fled  in  disorder  down  the  mountain  sides. 

This  contest  has  been  most  aptly  termed  “The  battle  above  the  clouds,” 
and  no  more  conclusive  proof  of  its  importance  and  severity  could  be  added 
than  the  following  extract  from  the  official  report  of  General  Hooker: 
“  Viewed  from  whatever  point,”  says  the  General,  Lookout  Mountain,  with 
its  high  palisaded  crest  and  its  steep,  rugged,  rocky,  and  deeply  furrowed 
slopes,  presented  an  imposing  barrier  to  our  advance,  and  when  to  these 
natural  obstacles  were  added  almost  interminable  well-planned  and  well-con¬ 
structed  defences,  held  by  Americans,  the  assault  became  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  ambition  and  renown  of  the  troops  to  whom  it  was  intrusted.” 
During  the  battle,  General  Geary  captured  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  twTenty-one  hundred  of  the  enemy. 

From  Lookout  the  enemy  were  pursued  across  the  Valley  to  Mission 
Ridge,  where  they  again  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  the  attempt  wras  in 
vain.  The  history  of  that  battle  of  November  25th  has  been  faithfully  written, 
and  it  is  only  our  duty  to  say  that  Geary  was  there,  and,  as  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker  remarked,  “  always  in  the  right  place.’’  While  his  brother  com¬ 
manders  were  driving  the  Rebel  troops  from  their  works  on  the  sides  and 
summit  of  the  ridge,  he  rolled  up  their  left  in  the  Rossville  Gap. 
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From  Mission  Ridge  to  Ringgold  was  but  a  comparatively  short  distance, 
and  on  the  27th  of  November,  our  advance  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the 
flying  foe  at  the  latter-named  place.  A  stubborn  and  sanguinary  battle  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  victory  again  perched  upon  the  banners  of  the  Union  troops. 
Geary  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  while  farthest  in  advance,  driving 
the  Rebels  before  him,  orders  came  for  him  1o  return;  and  thus  this  campaign, 
one  of  the  most  glorious  and  successful  of  the  war,  terminated  with  increased 
lustre  to  the  fame  of  Grant  and  Hooker,  under  whose  command  it  had  been 
fought,  and  to  John  W.  Geary  and  the  other  leaders  who  had  battled  victo¬ 
riously  from  its  inception  to  its  clo-<e. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  month,  General  Geary  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  order : 

“  Head-Quarters  Second  Division,  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  1 
Wauhafchie,  Tenn.,  December  3,  1863.  .  J 

“A  most  important  era  in  the  present  contest  for  national  existence  has  just  been 
passed ;  battles  culminating  in  grandest  success,  fought  and  woo,  and  the  part  taken 
by  the  troops  of  this  Division  in  the  engagements  by  which  if  has  been  marked, 
having  reflected  so  much  honor  upon  themselves  as  individuals,  and  the  command  to 
which  they  are  attached,  the  General  commanding  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to 
these  services  in  terms  which  shall  convey,  in  some  measure,  his  warm  appreciation 
of  their  valor,  their  patriotism,  and  their  noble  endurance  of  severe  hardships,  while 
engaged  in  the  arduous  campaign. 

“  With  heartfelt  pride  he  refers  to  their  prowess  in  the  assaults  which  made  them 
the  heroes  of  Lookout  Mountain  on  the  24th  ultimo,  and  to  their  gallant  conduct 
upon  Mission  Itidge  on  the  25th,  Pea  Vine  Creek  on  the  26th,  and  at  Ringgold  upon 
Taylor’s  Ridge  on  the  27th.  The  conquest  of  Lookout  Mountain  will,  associated  with 
the  emblematic  ‘  White  Star’  of  the  conquerors,  stand  out  as  prominently  in  history 
as  do  the  beetling  cliffs  of  that  Titanic  eminence  upon  the  horizon. 

“  For  these  services  he  tenders  them  his  heartfelt  thanks ;  for  their  endurance,  his 
sympathy ;  for  their  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant  officers  and  so  many 
brave  and  noble  men,  his  condolence.  In  all  the  Division,  death  could  not  have 
selected  braver  spirits,  nobler  hearts,  than  those  who  have  laid  their  lives  a  sacrifice 
upon  their  country’s  altar  in  the  recent  engagements  with  the  Rebel  forces.  He 
assures  them  that  their  gallant  conduct  has  gained  for  them  the  high  esteem  and 
appreciation  of  the  commanding  generals. 

“  It  behooves  us  to  remember  prayerfully  that  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  Archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Universe  is  visible  in  our  great  viotories,  and  that  He  who  holds  in  His  hands 
the  destinies  of  nations,  has  in  His  goodness  answered  the  humble  petitions  for  suc¬ 
cess  to  crown  our  arms  which  ascended  from  anxious  hearts  to  His  Heavenly  throne.” 


Campaign  of  Atlanta. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Army  of  the  Southwest  was  reorganized,  and 
Grant,  having  been  invested  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Commander-in-Chief,  Sherman  assumed  command  of  all  the  forces 
designed  to  operate  in  the  Southwestern  and  Southern  States.  By  direction 
of  that  great  Captain  important  changes  were  effected  in  the  combinations 
and  appointments  of  his  army.  Among  others,  the  11th  Corps  (Howard’s) 
and  the  12th  (Slocum’s)  were  consolidated,  becoming  in  this  form  the  20th 
Army  Corps,  with  “Fighting  Joe  Hooker”  in  command.  Geary  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  charge  of  the  2d  Division,  consisting  of  his  old  troops,  with  the 
addition  of  one  brigade  from  the  11th  Corps.  The  two  great  campaigns  of 
this  memorable  year  were  opened  on  the  same  day.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
Grant  moved  from  the  Rapidan  to  encounter  Lee,  and  Sherman  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  to  encounter  Johnston.  Sherman’s  army  was  complete  in  equip¬ 
ment,  and  about  ninety  thousand  strong.  The  events  which  followed  can 
scarcely  be  named  in  these  pages.  They  belong  to  history.  The  future  his¬ 
torian  will  note  the  strength  of  the  mountainous  country  that  was  to  be  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  Union  commander,  the  formidable  defences  which  his  opoonent 
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had  constructed  to  repel  his  advance,  the  danger  to  which  every  day’s  march 
from  his  base  exposed  his  communications.  He  will  tell  how  Sherman  and 
his  lieutenants  designed,  and  how  they  executed  —  how  the  veterans  of  the 
subordinate  commands,  and  of  the  rank  and  file,  endured  the  fatigues  of  the 
march  without  complaint,  and  confronted  the  perils  of  battle  without  fear  — 
how,  with  hard  tack  and  bacon  in  their  knapsacks,  and  the  love  of  country 
in  their  souls,  they  slept  through  the  night  on  the  bare  ground,  and  fought 
through  the  day  amid  storms  of  rain  from  heaven,  and  storms  of  bullets  and 
shell  from  the  lines  of  the  enemy  —  how  they  dragged  their  batteries  into 
line  —  how  they  forded  rivers  —  how  they  scaled  mountains  —  how  they 
stormed  positions  when  they  could  not  flank  them,  and  flanked  them  when 
they  could  not  storm  them  —  how  they  forced  the  passes  of  Tunnel  Hill,  the 
gorges  of  the  Kenesaw,  and  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochie  —  and  how  a 
grateful  and  admiring  country  uncovered  at  the  mention  of  their  heroic 
deeds,  and  made  the  very  pillars  of  the  firmament  tremble  with  shouts  of 
exultation  over  their  manifold  and  sublime  achievements. 

General  Geary  participated  in  all  these  grand  and  victorious  movements. 
At  the  head  of  that  division  to  which  he  was  endeared,  and  which  was  en¬ 
deared  to  him  by  so  long  a  companionship  in  perils,  hardships,  and  sufferings,  he 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Mill  Creek  and  Snake  Gaps,  May  the  8th ;  Resa- 
ca,  May  15th  ;  New  Hope  Church,  commencing  May  26th  and  continuing  eight 
consecutive  days;  Pine  Hill,  June  15th;  Muddy  Creek,  June  11th;  Nose’s 
Creek,  June  19th';  Kolb’s  Farm,  June  22d  ;  Kenesaw,  June  21th;  Marietta, 
July  3d;  Peach  Tree  Creek,  July  20th ;  and  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  lasting 
twenty-eight  days,  and  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  city  on  the  2d  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  To  use  his  own  language :  “  The  campaign,  from  its  opening  till 
the  fall  of  Atlanta ,  was  really  a  one  hundred  days'  fight,  and  may  he  termed 
a  continuous  battle,  crowned  with  constant  victory." 

The  Federal  Army  was  in  quarters  at  Atlanta  at  the  time  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  18G4.  Certain  parties,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Curtin,  went  down  to  Atlanta  to  take  the  vote  of  the  Pennsylvania 
soldiers.  Knowing  that  Geary  had  been  a  Democrat,  and  was  an  old  friend 
of  McClellan,  one  of  the  canvassers,  himself  a  Democrat,  solicited  Geary’s 
vote  for  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  requested  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
his  troops  for  the  same  purpose.  His  reply  was,  “  1  vote  as  I  fight."  This 
was  the  origin  of  an  epigram  that  soon  became  celebrated  in  the  lips  of 
patriotic  voters  in  and  out  of  the  army  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
principles  for  which  the  war  was  inaugurated,  and  the  results  that  were 
accomplished  by  its  successful  prosecution. 

« 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea- 

General  Sherman  having  reached  the  objective  point,  and  gained  the  grand 
end  of  the  skilful  plans  he  had  formed  at  Chattanooga  on  the  4th  of  May, 
entered  at  once  upon  other  plans  and  dispositions.  Hood  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Thomas,  and  Sherman,  with  one  half  of  his  grand  army,  swung 
round  upon  his  pivot  at  Atlanta,  cut  loose  from  his  communications,  and 
started  on  his  famous  march  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  took  Geary  with  him. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  Hooker  had  been  relieved  from  command  of  the  20th 
Corps,  at  his  own  request,  and  Williams  had  succeeded  him,  as  senior  Di¬ 
vision  General.  Geary  still  remained  at  the  head  of  his  old  division.  ' 

It  is  well  remembered  what  predictions  were  uttered  respecting  Sherman’s 
great  movement  toward  the  sea.  The  Rebels,  and  the  Nassau  blockade-run¬ 
ners,  the  English  cotton  bond-holders,  and  the  Southern  sympathizing  copper¬ 
heads,  “  each  did  after  their  kind.”  It  was  said  :  “  He  has  started  some¬ 
where,  hut  he  'll  not  get  there,  nor  will  he  ever  get  back."  One-half  of  the 
envious,  cowardly,  malicious  prediction  was  fulfilled.  But,  alas  I  alas!  it 
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was  not  the  half  which  these  sworn  enemies  of  republican  institutions  so 
much  desired  to  see.  It  was  never  in  his  mind  to  turn  back,  but  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  “  He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered .”  Charleston,  that  had  so  long 
laughed  and  jeered  in  deliant  treason,  and  Savannah,  that  had  deemed  her¬ 
self  impregnable,  were  uncovered,  and  laid  low.  In  all  the  movements,  the 
marches,  and  battles,  that  drove  the  Union  ploughshare  through  these  hot¬ 
beds  of  treason,  Geary  and  his  division  played  their  accustomed  part. 

Receives  the  Surrender  of  Savannah. 

General  Geary  led  in  the  advance  upon  Savannah,  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
McAllister,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  division. 
In  consideration  of  his  distinguished  services,  in  the  siege  and  capture,  he 
was  appointed  Military  Governor  of  the  city  by  General  Sherman.  And 
here,  as  in  every  other  administrative  position  he  has  ever  occupied,  he  won 
for  himself  the  most  flattering  acknowledgments.  At  a  meeting  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Savannah,  convened  by  Mayor  Arnold,  December  28,  1864,  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  among  other  resolutions  equally  complimentary,  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

“lie-solved,  That  Major-General  Sherman  having  appointed  Brigadier -General 
Geary  commander  of  this  post,  who  has  by  his  urbanity  as  a  gentleman,  and  his 
uniform  kindness  to  our  citizens,  done  all  in  his  power  to  protect  their  persons  from 
insult,  and  their  property  from  injury,  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  all  present,  that 
he  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  present  position,  and  that  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
the  thanks  of  the  citizens  are  hereby  tendered  to  him  and  the  officers  of  his  command.” 

Promoted  to  the  Rank  of  Major-General. 

While  in  command  of  the  city,  as  Military  Governor,  he  was,  in  grateful 
recognition  of  his  services  throughout  the  war,  breveted  Major-General  of 
Volunteers.  His  commission  was  dated  January  12,  1865,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  his  promotion,  in  the  document  itself,  are  for  “ fitness  to  com¬ 
mand  and  promptness  to  execxde.”  With  this  well-merited  mark  of  his 
country’s  approbation,  he  declined  the  request  of  the  people  of  Savannah, 
that  he  might  be  continued  in  command  of  their  city,  and  braced  anew  by 
the  sense  of  the  honor  and  responsibility  conferred  by  his  promotion  took 
the  field  for  the  final  conflict. 

The  following  extract  from  Major  Nichols’s  “  Story  of  the  Great  March  ” 
will  explain  why  the  people  of  that  city  were  so  anxious  to  have  him  remain 
in  command:  “General  Geary,  commanding  a  division  of  the  Twentieth 
Corps,  is  now  the  Military  Governor  of  Savannah.  He  is  a  tall,  stalwart, 
soldierly  man,  with  a  full  black  beard,  and  an  open,  inviting  face.  He  has  a 
hearty,  hospitable  manner,  which  pleases  everybody;  is  sensibly  discreet 
and  firm  ;  understands  precisely  the  nature  of  his  duties’  and  executes  them 
noiselessly  but  effectively.  The  citizens  are  delighted  with  him,  and  they 
may  well  be  so,  for  no  city  was  ever  kept  in  better  order.  Clean  streets, 
careful  and  well  instructed  guards,  perfect  protection  of  property,  and  a 
general  sense  of  comfort  and  security  indicate  the  executive  capacity  and 
the  good  judgment  of  the  General.” 

End  of  the  War. 

During  the  campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  which  followed  the  capture  of 
Savannah,  Geary’s  division  fought  on  the  Apalache  and  Oconee  rivers,  at 
Sandsboro’  and  Davisboro’,  at  Salkahatchie  and  North  and  South  Edisto; 
at  Red  Bank  and  Congaree  ;  at  Black  River  and  Bentonville,  Here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Goldsboro’  and  Raleigh,  the  gigantic  struggle  that  saved  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  gave  hope  to  the  world,  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  White 
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Star  division,  with  their  old  commander,  witnessed  the  surrender  of  John¬ 
ston,  and  after  participating  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington,  were  dis¬ 
banded  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Their  work  was  done.  How  well  they 
did  it,  poets  and  orators,  patriots  and  Christians,  historians  and, philosophers, 
and  all  people  who  believe  in  God,  and  aspire  to  be  free,  will  continue  to  tell 
in  every  age  and  with  every  tongue. 

Conclusion. 

At  the  close,  as  at  the  beginning,  of  this  document,  the  appeal  is  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Geary’s  record.  The  aim  has  been  to  tell  the  simple,  naked  truth, 
without  exaggeration,  and  without  ornament.  Upon  this  we  go  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  perfectly  content  to  abide  their  decision.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  Democratic  candidate.  But  we  challenge  a  comparison.  If  any 
Pennsylvanian,  dead  or  living,  has  made  a  prouder  record  than  John  White 
Geary,  we  confess  that  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  it ;  and  if  it  can  be 
produced,  its  appearance  would  make  us  think  more  proudly  and  fondly  than 
ever  of  the  grand  old  State.  Nay,  more  than  this;  we  claim  that  no  public 
man  of  any  State,  in  the  whole  National  Union,  has  made  for  himself  a 
career  more  brilliant,  or  honorable,  or  useful. 

While  yet  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  he  toils  in  the  field,  and  the  forest,  to 
aid  his  father  in  supporting  bis  family.  Meanwhile,  having  mastered  the 
preliminary  studies,  mostly  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  enters  college, 
earnestly  desiring  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  But  here  divine  Providence 
is  pleased  to  frustrate  the  design  of  his  noble  ambition.  His  father,  full  of 
years,  and  followed  by  the  respectful  and  affectionate  regrets  of  his  old 
neighbors,  is  borne  to  his  grave  ;  and  the  son  promptly  and  cheerfully 
abandons  his  collegiate  pursuits,  and  assumes  the  obligation  of  providing 
for  the  bereaved  and  destitute  family.  Not  even  satisfied  with  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  —  so  arduous  for  one  still  in  his  minority  —  he  earns  and  saves  the 
means  for  the  payment  of  his  father’s  debts,  that  no  possibility  of  complaint 
might  ever  lie  against  his  memory.  Fully  alive  to  the  sacred  sense  of  his 
filial  responsibilities,  he  teaches  school  for  a  time,  and  then  tries  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  clerkship  in  a  commercial  house.  In  the  midst  of  these  engross¬ 
ing  cares  and  occupations,  he  resumes  his  early  task  of  self-culture,  studies 
civil  engineering,  and  subsequently  reads  law,  and  is  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar.  But  why  pause  to  enumerate  each  successive  step  of  a  career  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  so  much  filial  virtue,  talent,  energy,  and  self-control  ?  The  end 
was  in  the  beginning.  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man.  It  required  no 
prophet  to  foretell  the  success  of  ripe  years  that  were  to  follow  a  youth  so 
gilded  with  the  rays  of  manly  promise.  These  brief  allusions  to  his  early 
life  are  made  for  the  double  purpose  of  explaining  the  facts  of  his  public 
career,  and  of  encouraging  the  bovs  and  young  men  of  his  State  and  country, 
who  have  energy,  talent,  and  ambition  sufficient  to  aspire  to  be  useful  and 
great.  And  if  such  should  decide  to  adopt  him  as  an  example,  let  them  be 
sure  to  take  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  his  character  and  career.  This 
will  give  them  a  model  in  which  distinction  has  been  achieved  without  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  principle.  For  though  he  was  reared  within  the  circle  of  frontier 
life,  and  has  passed  the  greater  number  of  his  years  among  men  who,  alas ! 
claim  to  live  in  independence  of  all  moral  restraints,  his  personal  conduct 
has  always  been  such  as  would  commend  him  to  the  approval  of  the  pious 
mother,  and  excite  in  her  devoted  heart  the  wish  that  her  own  son,  leaving 
his  home,  might  walk  in  his  footsteps.  Everywhere— =- in  Pennsylvania  — 
in  California- — in  Kansas;  in  all  things  —  in  private  life  —  in  political  sta¬ 
tion  —  in  the  camp —  and  in  the  field  of  battle — he  has  so  acquitted  him¬ 
self  that  not  a  single  blot  has  ever  stained  his  reputation.  And  in  these 
times,  when  complaints  of  loose  morals,  and  dishonest  trafficking  in  high 
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places  of  official  trust,  are  loud  and  long1,  the  personal  character  of  Governor 
Geary  becomes  an  element  in  the  present  canvass  that  should  entitle  him  to 
the  support  of  every  citizen  who  believes  moral  principles  to  be  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  high  official  duty. 

As  to  his  capacity,  no  candid  voter  can  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  when  he 
shall  have  considered  the  foregoing  record  of  his  official  life.  Invariable 
success  is  to  be  taken  as  an  infallible  test  of  thorough  fitness.  And  where 
has  John  W.  Geary  ever  failed? 

Appointed  Postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mail  Agent  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  his  methodical  talent,  and  practical  tact,  in  managing  the  details  of 
business,  quickly  educe  order  out  of  confusion.  Twice  unanimously  elected 
first  Alcalde  of  the  same  city,  though  there  were  ten  tickets  for  the  various 
other  offices  in  the  field,  he  accepts  the  position,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes, 
and  gives  universal  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Elevated  to 
the  bench,  as  Judge  of  first  Instance,  he  preserves  order,  and  enforces  the 
decrees  of  justice,  in  a  new  and  turbulent  community  ;  and  of  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  civil  and  criminal  cases  upon  which  he  pronounced  judgment, 
only  twelve  appeals  were  taken,  and  not  one  of  them  was  sustained. 
Chosen,  by  a  popular  vote,  first  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  he  so  discharges 
the  functions  of  the  office  that  the  principal  citizens,  irrespective  of  party, 
unite  in  an  address  urging  him  to  accept  a  re-election.  Elected  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Territorial  Committee,  he  secures,  by  his  influence  with  the 
convention,  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  that  makes  California  a  free  State. 
Entrusted  with  the  Governorship  of  Kansas,  when  that  Territory  was  in  a 
state  of  civil  war,  he  quickly  restores  peace,  administers  “  equal  and  exact 
justice”  to  all  parties,  and  then  resigns  his  commission  rather  than  become 
a  tool  for  the  propagation  of  slavery.  Promoted  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
the  great  State  in  which  he  was  born,  he  so  administers  its  government  as 
to  develop  its  resources,  encourage  industry,  assist  patriotic  charities,  im¬ 
prove  the  facilities  for  popular  education,  execute  the  laws,  promote  economy, 
and  reduce  the  public  debt,  in  two  years,  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Commissioned  Captain  of  a  company,  he  joins  the  Second  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  is  immediately  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel,  serves  throughout  the 
war  with  Mexico  in  Quitman’s  Division,  distinguishes  himself  greatly  for 
gallantry  and  skill  in  the  bloody  battles  of  Garitade  Belen,  Le  Hoya,  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  Chepultepec  ;  and  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  storming  the  city 
of  Mexico,  is  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  great  citadel  of  the  capital. 

Hastening  to  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  flag  of  his  country,  he 
raises  a  regiment,  marches  rapidly  to  the  front,  is  promoted  to  be  Brigadier, 
and  then  Major-General,  participates  in  sixty-four  battles,  is  wounded  four 
times,  fights  the  Rebels  in  every  State  but  three  of  their  treasonable  Con¬ 
federacy,  is  never  beaten  in  any  conflict  with  the  enemy,  and  sheathes  his 
sword  only  when  the  Union  is  restored,  and  the  army  that  saved  it  is 
disbanded  at  Washington. 

But  few  men  have  been  so  happily  constituted,  or,  at  his  time  of  life,  blest 
with  an  experience  so  long  and  varied,  in  the  most  important  departments 
of  public  affairs.  He  has  been  a  farmer,  schoolmaster,  civil  engineer,  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  railroad,  lawyer,  manufacturer,  and  a  soldier.  He  has  served 
as  a  Federal  Postmaster,  as  Mayor  of  a  city,  as  Judge  of  a  court,  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kansas,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  humble  command  of  a 
volunteer  Captain  has  risen  to  the  exalted  rank  of  Major-General  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Tried  in  almost  all  the  departments  of  the  public  service,  he  has  in  every 
instance  proved  himself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  his  position ;  and  under 
the  most  adverse  and  difficult  circumstances,  his  keen  foresight,  accurate 
judgment,  prudent  firmness,  unflinching  courage,  and  rare  administrative 
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talent  have  enabled  him  to  achieve  success,  and  command  the  approval  of 
his  constituents,  and  countrymen.  He  has  done  everything  hut  make  a  for¬ 
tune  for  himself  and  the  comfort  of  his  family.  Doubtless,  he  could  have 
done  this  also,  but  this  has  not  been  his  passion.  Inspired  rather  by  a  noble 
ambition  to  deserve  well  of  his  country,  he  has,  without  thought  of  pecuniary 
emolument,  devoted  himself  to  her  civil  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  offered 
his  life  upon  her  altar,  when  war  had  menaced  her  rights,  and  threatened 
her  destruction. 

Having  done  his  duty  in  the  grand  spheres  for  which  God  made  him,  he 
is  content  to  leave  the  record  of  his  deeds  as  the  inheritance  of  his  children. 
And  should  the  vote  of  the  people  order  his  retirement  from  the  Executive 
Mansioa  in  January  next,  he  will  go  out,  at  least  ten  thousand  dollai’s 
poorer  than  when  he  entered ;  and  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
pittance  he  had  saved,  prior  to  his  election,  with  clean  hands  he  will  go 
bravely  to  work  again,  and  thus  earn  the  means  with  which  to  discharge  his 
personal  and  domestic  obligations.  This  is  the  Republican  candidate  for  re- 
election  to  the  Governorship  of  Pennsylvania.  If  to  be  poor,  as  the  result  of 
life-long  devotion  to  his  country,  be  a  sin,  he  will  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  one  in  like  condemnation  to 
cast  the  first  stone. 
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HON.  HENRY  W.  WILLIAMS. 
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UNDER.  all  free  governments  that  have  been  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  established,  deep  and  intense  political  feeling  per¬ 
vades  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  interest  they  cherish  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  of  their  institutions,  is  always  in  proportion  to  their 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them ;  and 
there  being  no  limit  to  the  practical  freedom  of  opinion,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  opposing  parties  becomes  a  natural  and  necessary  conse¬ 
quence.  This,  however,  is  not  an  evil,  as  some  suppose.  Parties  are 
absolutely  essential  to  liberty;  and  so  long  as  they  are  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  more  intense  their  convictions,  and  the 
more  earnest  their  action,  the  more  sacredly  will  liberty  itself  be 
guarded,  and  the  more  certainly  will  the  highest  welfare  of  the  State 
be  made  secure. 

*  i  *  i  •  f  f 

A  Non-Partisan  Judiciary  the  Desire  of  the  People. 

But  there  are  a  few  positions,  in  civil  life,  which  no  intelligent  free¬ 
man  would  ever  desire  to  see  tilled  by  active  party  men.  The  most 
conspicuous  and  important  of  these  is  the  Judiciary.  However  de¬ 
cided  and  enthusiast  E  the  partisan,  or  whatever  may  he  his  political 
opinions,  he  would  always  prefer  to  come  before  a  Non-Partisan 
Judge,  in  any  case  affecting  the  safety  of  his  life,  or  the  protection 
of  his  person  and  property.  In  all  civilized  nations — and  especially 
the  so-called  Christian  —  the  judicial  office  is  regarded  with  pro¬ 
found  reverence;  and  no  man  is  thought  fit  to  occupy  it,  whose 
learning  in  the  law  is  not  thorough,  or  whose  personal  character  is 
not  such  as  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  Fortunately 
for  the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  the  making  of  their  Judiciary 
is  a  matter  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  their  own  handV,  and 
in  view  of  the  requirements  of  a  position  that  involves  interests  so 
delicate,  complex,  and  momentous,  they  should  feel  themselves  under 
a  special  obligation  of  gratitude  to  the  Republican  party,  for  pre¬ 
senting  to  them  as  a  candidate  for  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State,  a 
citizen  possessing,  in  all  respects,  the  most  thorough  qualifications. 
Though  he  has  been  from  the  first  an  earnest  worker,  in  a  most 
laborious  profession,  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  his  mature  life 
have  bean  neither  so  varied,  nor  so  stirring  and  perilous,  as  those  in 
the  midst  of  which  Governor  Geary  —  his  associate  on  the  ticket  —  has 
passed  so  many  years;  and  yet  so  varied  and  important  have  been 
his  labors,  as  a  counsellor,  and  a  judge,  that  only  the  briefest  possible 
sketch  of  them  can  be  presented  in  the  present  form. 

Birthplace. 

One  of  her  most  distinguished  sons  has  said  that  New  England  is 
a  good  place  to  emigrate  from;  and  judging  by  the  general  char¬ 
acter,  and  usual  fortunes  of  the  emigrants,  it  cannot  be  a  bad  place 
to  be  born  in.  Here  it  was  —  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut —  that  Henry  W.  Williams  first  saAV  the  light.  He  comes  of 
an  old  revolutionary  stock,  that  had  been  clear-sighted,  pure-minded, 
strong-willed,  and  freedom-loving,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
colony.  Ilis  parents  revered  and  loved  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
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and  steadfastly  believed  and  practised  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  His  father  —  an  intelligent  and  thrifty 
farmer  —  properly  estimating  the  value  of  a  liberal  education, 
entered  him  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1837.  In  1839  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburg,  under  the  tuition  of  ex-Chief  Justice  Lowrie,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  May,  1841.  The'  opinion  which  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  tutor  entertained  both  of  his  principles  as  a  man,  and 
his  abilities  as  a  lawyer,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  took 
him  into  partnership  immediately  after  his  admission  to  practice. 
In  the  fall  of  1851  —  ten  years  only  from  the  date  of  his  admission 
to  the  Bar  —  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  District  Court  of 
Alleghany  County.  In  the  election,  which  resulted  in  this  promo¬ 
tion,  he  ran  a  thousand  votes  ahead  of  the  general  ticket ,  though  his 
competitor  was  Judge  Slialer — a  gentleman  highly  esteemed  for  his 
personal  worth,  and  greatly  respected  for  his  natural  abilities  and 
legal  acquirements.  Even  in  the  “  old  Democratic  third  ward,”  where 
Mr.  Williams  resided,  his  vote  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the 
general  ticket,  showing  thus  the  unusual  respect  entertained  for  him 
by  his  Democratic  neighbors.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of 
omens  when  a  candidate  commands  the  full  vote  of  his  party  at 
home  ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this  he  draws  support  from  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  neighbors,  it  must  be  hailed  as  a  sign  of  extraordinary  faith 
in  his  excellence,  and  fitness  for  the  position  to  which  he  nad  been 
nominated. 

And  so  ably,  impartially ,  and  satisfactorily  did  he  discharge  his  judi¬ 
cial  duties ,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  ten  years,  he  was 
re-nominated  by  acclamation,  and  re-elected  without  opposition  from  any 
quarter. 

Nominated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1867,  a  convention  of  the  Republican  party 
assembled  at  Williamsport  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  candidate 
for  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State.  A  seat  in  this  court  would  be 
regarded  as  a  highly  flattering  compliment  by  any  one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Several  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  in  the  commonwealth  were  presented  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  and,  after  an  earnest  and  careful  interchange  of  views  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  Judge  Williams,  on  the  ninth  ballot,  re¬ 
ceived  the  nomination,  which  was  immediately  made  unanimous 
with  every  demonstration  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  The  selec¬ 
tion  not  ©nly  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Republican  party,  but 
was  received  in  complimentary  terms  by  the  political  opponents  of 
the  candidate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  comment  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Post ,  a  Democratic  journal :  “  The  nomination  of  the  lion. 
Henry  W.  W  illiams  is  a  good  one.  He  was  the  best  man  named  before 
the  Republican  Convention,  and  his  legal  and,  moral  qualifications  for  the 
responsible  position  are  beyond  question.”  This  was  a  strong  endorse¬ 
ment,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  Judge’s  own  home.  But  even  this 
is  not  the  strongest  furnished  from  a  Democratic  source. 

Is  Complimented  by  Chief  Justice  Woodward. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  a  judge  of  a  lower  court  is  quoted  as 
an  authority  by  a  court  of  final  hearing.  But  this  marked  compli- 
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ment  was  paid  to  Judge  Williams  by  ex-Chief  Justice  Woodward 
iu  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Burr 
v.  Todd,  5  Wright ,  p.  213.  “  In  McClourg  v.  Crogham’s  administra¬ 

tors,  ( Grant's  cases ,  p.  367,)  this  subject  was  ably  discussed  upon  the 
authorities,  and  it  was  held  by  Judge  Williams,  of  the  District 
Court  of  Alleghany  County,  that  the  breach  of  a  contract  to  sell 
lands,  and  that  the  measure  of  damages  in  such  a  case,  is  the  price 
paid  for  the  lease  and  its  interest,  and  not  the  value  of  the  bargain. 
The  price  paid  for  the  land,  whether  upon  lease  or  sale,  is  the  value 
of  it  as  between  the  contracting  parties;  so  that  Judge  Williams’s 
ruling  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine. in  8  Casey.  That  the 
same  rule  prevails  with  respect  to  parol  contracts  was  abundantly 
shown  in  Malann  v.  Ammon,  ( Grant's  cases,  p.  123,)  afterwards  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  whole  court  in  the  case  of  Hertzogg  v.  Ilertzogg,  (10 
Casey,  p.  418,)  and  in  Dumeor  v.  Miller,  (lb.  p.  319.)”  Even  the 
Democrats  will  not  question  the  soundness  of  Judge  Williams’s  legal 
decisions  after  this  testimony  from  the  lips  of  George  W.  Woodward, 
whom  they  reverence  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  legal 
luminaries  in  the  entire  Democratic  constellation. 

Cause  of  Judge  Williams’s  Failure  of  Election  in  1867. 

That  his  nomination  was  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made  was  a  fact 
as  fully  conceded  by  the  Democrats  as  it  was  proudly  recognized  by 
the  Republicans,  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  qualifications. 
But  it  would  have  required  a  man  more  than  mortal  to  be  elected 
in  the  face  of  the  stupendous  frauds  that  were  perpetrated  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  the  Democratic  managers.  The  popular  conviction  now 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  that  Judge  Williams’s  competitor  owed  his  tri¬ 
umph  do  the  issue  of  false  naturalization  papers  in  numbers  beyond 
precedent.  So  glaring  was  the  outrage,  tliat^  had  he  felt  disposed  to 
contest  the  election,  the  small  majority  by  which  he  was  defeated 
would  have  been  easily  overcome.  But,  in  his  view,  the  position  of 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  one  that  should  be  assumed  only 
after  such  a  manifest  declaration  of  a  legal  vote  as  would  be  author¬ 
itative  in  the  judgment  of  every  intelligent  and  candid  citizen.  He 
could  well  afford  to  bide  his  time,  and  the  decision  of  the  people,  at 
the  close  of  the  present  canvass,  will  amply  atone  for  the  injustice  he 
has  suffered  in  the  past. 

Appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Very  unexpectedly,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  supreme  bench, 
during  the  preceding  year,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  all  thoughts  instantly  turned  to 
Judge  Williams.  But  before  any  expression  could  be  given,  Gover¬ 
nor  Geary,  anticipating  the  popular  wish,  tendered  the  seat  to  him  ; 
and  acting,  doubtless,  upon  a  belief  that  he  had  been  entitled  to  the 
same  honor  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  well  as  from  the  flattering 
manner  in  which  the  offer  had  been  made  by  the  chief  magistrate, 
he  could  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  decline. 

Renomination. 

If  no  vacancy  had  occurred  to  open  the  way  for  Judge  Williams’s 
promotion,  by  executive  appointment,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
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re-nominated  upon  the  first  recurring  opportunity.  But  after  having 
justified  the  confidence  of  his  friends  by  an  eminently  wise  and 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  high  trust  to  which  they  had 
proposed  to  elevate  him  by  the  popular  voice,  there  could  be  only  one 
name  thought  of  when  the  late  convention  assembled  to  nominate  a 
candidate;  and  he  was  consequently  chosen  to  be  his  own  successor, 
without  competition,  and  by  hearty  and  universal  acclamation. 

His  Eminent  Fitness. 

This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  outline.  But  let  several 
important  facts,. touching  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  his  qual¬ 
ifications,  be- here  more  particularly  noted.  He  is  now  in  the  very 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  manhood,  being  about  forty-eight  years  old. 
He  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  clear,  deep,  systematic  thinker — his  mind 
having  been  thoroughly  disciplined,  first  by  his  early  collegiate  studies, 
and  subsequently  by  the  close,  methodical,  unwearied  application  of 
his  professional  life.  He  is  an  accomplished  and  high-toned  gentle¬ 
man —  as  might  be  expected  from  his  life-long  training,  principles, 
and  associations.  He  is  a  Christian ;  being,  if  common  report  be 
correct,  a  member,  and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  will,  therefore,  feel  himself  bound  to  justice,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  both  by  his  solemn  oath  as  a  man,  and  his  enlightened 
conscience  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  these  high  personal 
endowments,  he  has  had  on  the  bench  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  What  other  qualification  could  reason  require  ?  If  there  be 
another  — and  there  is  another  that  has  not  yet  been  named  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  him  —  it  is,  that,  though  a  Republican  in  political  principle ,  he 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  partisan  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which, 
would  disqualify  him  for  being  an  impartial  judge.  Before  his  elevation 
to  the  bench,  he  either  had  but  little  inclination  to  take  an  active 
part  in  party  politics,  or  was  so  occupied  with  professional  engage¬ 
ments,  that  he  had  no  time  to  expend  in  that  way ;  and  since  that 
time  he  has  given  himself  exclusively  to  his  judicial  functions.  In 
this  aspect  of  his  character,  he  will  meet  a  leading  requirement  in 
the  mind  of  every  justice-loving  and  honest  man  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  should  he  be  elected,  from  all  that,  is  known  of  him  by 
those  wTho  have  known  him  longest  and  best,  there  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  for  him  a  judicial  career  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  of  those 
great  names  to  which  Pennsylvanians  are  accustomed  to  turn  with 
grateful  admiration. 

In  all  the  past,  the  bitterest  partisan  rancor  has  never  urged 
against,  him  but  one  complaint,  and  that  was  a  pure  fabrication. 
Some  years  ago,  when  Alleghany  County  attempted  to  repudiate 
certain  bonds,  it  has  been  alleged  that  he  gave  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  movement.  But  so  utterly  groundless  was  the  forgery,  that  his 
enemies  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  retraet  the  charge  in  very  shame. 
The  Democratic  press  —  reckless  as  it  is  known  to  be — was  not  bold 
enough  to  face  the  storm  of  indignation  that  was  raised  by  the 
slander.  One  Thorhas  Williams,  in  no  way  related  to  the  Judge,  was 
the  leader  in  the  attempt  at  repudiation  ;  and  it  was  the  similarity 
of  the  names  only  that  pointed  the  dart  which  fell  harmless  at  his 
feet. 
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